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THE PEACE. 


Tue battle of Solferino has been followed | hussars, who were not engaged until the 
by atreaty. When the allied armies ad- fight was nearly over. Francis Joseph | 
vanced to the Mincio, they were allowed | would not allow himself to be beaten in, 
to cross without opposition. The French appearance early in the day, and therefore 
Emperor sent a message afterwards to he was beaten in reality towards nightfall. 
the Emperor of Austria, from his head-' Benedick met a sturdier resistance than 
quarters on the left bank of the Mincio, ' was anticipated from the Piedmontese, 
respecting the death of an Austrian col- although he was in the end successful ; 
onel, who was, moreover, a Prince. This | and the left wing of the Austrians had 
message was followed by another, regard- | never got rightly mto the fray. All that 
ing an interchange of prisoners. ‘Then | Hess could accomplish with the springs 
messages on this subject became frequent. | of his trap, therefore, late in the evening, 
At last, the Emperor of the French pro- | was to cover the retreat of the centre, and 
posed anarmistice. After some reluctance save a rout. His cavalry accomplished 
had been expressed by the gencrals, | that object. 

Francis Joseph adopted the armistice to. When the Allies crossed the Mincio, 
noon on the 16th current. General and entered the quadrangle, old Marshal 
Hess probably opposed the measure. He Hess had welcomed them in his own heart, 
ls @ man of snares—a trapper; and he thinking of the malaria that would arise 
had considered the allied army pretty from the marshes always there, over which 
much as the spider did the fly, after that he had no control, and the more extensive 
animal complied with its enemy's invita- marshes that he could make. He had 


ton— calculated much on fevers and pestilences, 
Will you walk iuto my parlour ? from long sieges, and was willing to allow 
Said the spider to the fly. the French Marshals time to develope 


The Austrian generals have set snares | these dangerous allies before he struck, 

during all June, and made little of them. | Just then an armistice was made. _ 

Magenta was a great trap, and would have’ Worse calamities than an armistice 
might have happened, Both parties were 


een a pernicious one for the French, if hay . 
Gyulai had not been crossed by Hess, and | to maintain their position. The passage 
of provisions to Mantua and Peschiera 


€ march of two divisions suspended, 
who should have been early on the ground. | was secured. New works were not to be 
erino was another trap, set by Hess, | undertaken by either oa The Aus- 
who expected to crush the wings of the trians were stationed within their en- 
Allies, and allow their centre to break trenched camps; the French had to live 
h upon his battery of one hundred | in tents. The Adige flowed swiftly from 
four guns, and a ¢loud of hulans and | the mountains, clear and oom arene 
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ned itself for weeks on the banks of the 
Lake di Garda, in shallow spots, before 
it came almost boiling, eine steaming, 
around Peschiera to the French. Louis 
Napoleon was bent on a Parisian visit ; 
but his army would remain, and before 


the 16th August, many of them would be | 
faith, loyalty, and truth. 


useless. Marshal Hess probably did not 
quarrel with the suspension of hostilities 
for a time. 
tice. Any other pestilence that might 
appear on the Mincio would not come to 
terms. There could be no negociation 
with «holera. Marshal Hess knew these 
facts—and would be content with that 
knowledge. 

Then, unhappily, came that dark meet- 
ing, for his hopes and his schemes, secrets, 
and traps, on the 11th July—Monday the 
lth July. The aged people in this 
country who recently recounted to chil- 
dren the horrors of the mirk Monday, 
have died out. To the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Austrians in the quadrangle, 
that Monday will take its place. He had, 
doubtless, capital devices in store. An 
Austrian general is never caught without 
plans in his pocket. Unfortunately, they 
are more frequently there than in his 
mind, where it would be better to keep 
them. Still, the confidence of the Aus- 
trian in his quadrangles had in it reason 
and sense. The position was strong be- 
cause of its weaknesses. An army might 
be as well ordered to beleaguer in a Java 
jungle a grove of upas trees, as to cap- 
ture Mantua with Verona watching. 

Louis Napoleon meant peace from the 
night after Solferino. The Piedmontese 


MEETIaG OF THE 


Austrian encampment; the Mincio sun- | 


Fever would make no armis- | 
_terview ended with a treaty. 








EMPELORS. 








ner, cloud his character, such as it is, for 
honesty and integrity. He might haye 
found the difficulties before him more 


serious than he had once supposed. [Ip 


these circumstances he might have sought 
a sate outlet from the position, without 
tarnishing his fame and his victories. He 
might have formed this purpose in good 
At any rate, 
he accomplished it at his meeting with 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. That in- 
The nego- 
ciations were decisive and short. In re- 
ferring to them, we have the use of state- 
ments made to their subjects by the two 
Emperors. Francis Joseph says that he 
adopted the treaty, because it contained 
better terms than he could hope to pro- 
cure through the mediation of his natural 
allies. He had been made acquainted, 
then, with their terms. We now, there- 
fore, understand that Britain and Prussia 
would have given more to the Italians 
than they have received from France and 
Piedmont—although it is unnecessary to 
insult the Piedmontese or Sardinian Go- 
vernment, by supposing that they had any 
complicity in, or were consulted on, the 
matter. They were merely bound to take 
the good the Emperors should send them, 
and wait for whatever might turn up im 
their favour. The friends of Italy ae 
the avowal of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
that his natural allies would have done 
more for them than his natural enemy. 
They now understand the value of French 
friendships ; only they will accumulate 
their learning and lessons for some time 
yet. 
Louis Napoleon assures his soldiers 


were miseiable sufferers in that battle. | that the war assumed, or threatened, to 





The French lost an immense number of | take proportions inconsistent with the in- 
men. Both armies had struggled with | terests of France, and therefore he brought 
difficulty through a dreadful fight. Like | hostilities to a termination. He does not 
its predecessors of the campaign, it had | favour them with any notion of what 
closed in a victory; but one that was | those proportions were, that had become 
scarcely won. The allied armies were | irreconcileable with French interests. The 
more likely to adopt pacific terms plea- | question does not concern us materially, 
santly at that than at another time. The | It is sufficient to know that the generous 
experience of the quadrangle for some | and magnanimous ally of Piedmont fo 
weeks might have rendered the soldiers | for his own hand, and having “wy be 
more willing to hear the last of “wild war’s | enough for his own interests, he ; 
dreary blast ;” but that period might not | to fight longer. And the course is quite 
have completed a commenced —and | reasonable. A man may assuredly make 
Napoleon deemed it better not to begin a { peace who has made war. The Emperor 
new. eftort-of the campaign, than, begin- | may not consider himself bound to 
ning @ siege, not to end it well. the opinions of those who took no part ® 
is supposition does not, in any man- | the struggle. The people and the rulers 
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LOMBARDY AND PIEDMONT, 


of this country would not sanction the war. 


ied 


tof 





used except in their service. The quarrel 


They deemed it a crime from the begin- | ended in a military revolt, quelled by the 


ning to the end; they have no business, | 
therefore, with the transactions at Villa- 


military who continued servants to the 
King; and those who would not act as he 


franca; none with the congress proposed | directed, less some who may be hung, 


at Zurich, and we trust that they will 
take none. 

This peace is in three parts. We 
separate them. The first is the gift of all 


some who were killed and many who were 
wounded, had permission to depart in 
ships found for the voyage. This was one 
of the small incidents of the last month, 


Lombardy to the King of Genoa, Pied- | leaving some hope that the King of 


mont, Sardinia, and Savoy. These four 

rtions gradually united have now a fifth 
in Lombardy, perhaps the larger of the 
five. The junction of this great plain 
with its near three milhons of people 
to Piedmont and its pendicles alread 
named, may make a kingdom of eight mil 
lions; not adequate to resist either Austria 
or France, at their proper time. Victor 
of Savoy is to be styled King of Northern 
Italy. Some people even suppose that 
the change has given to that part of Italy 
one of the Italian family for Ad ce This is 
one of the popular errors common on such 
subjects. Victor Emmanuel has no more 
Italian blood than Francis Joseph in his 
veins. Originally the House of Savoy is 
Swiss, and not even Italian Swiss. Its 
alliances for some generations have been 
complicated. It bears some consanguinity 
to the British royal family. To the 
House of Hapsburgh it is closely con- 
nected. Francis Joseph is as much 
Italian as any King of Italy by descent; 
but Victor of Savoy’s interests are more 
[talian than the Austrians. Yet they are 
not exclusively Italian, for the hereditary 
domains of Savoy claim connexion still 
with Switzerland. 

The annexation of Lombardy to Pied- 
mont does not make their king the most 
porestul ruler of Italy. The King of 
Naples is a Bourbon closely connected 
with the House of Hapsburgh. His sub- 
jects are we believe equal in numbers still 


lity. 





Naples may be disposed to trust more 
than ever trusted his father to the men 
whom he has been called on by his birth 
torule. The probability is very strong 
that the chances of the Bourbons have 
gone for ever, and that no young mind 
will rise out of the old family stock and 
revive their fame and power. There is 
hope for Victor of Savoy in that probabi- 
1 Otherwise the King of Naples 
might be a thorn to the ambitious projects 
of this Victor. 

The first part of the peace gives Lom- 
hardy to Piedmont, but preserves to 
Austria its celebrated quadrangle of fort- 
resses; its territory of Venice, and thus 
the means at pleasure of walking over 
Lombardy. A great expense must be 
incurred by the King of Northern Italy 
if he wishes to make barriers capable of re- 
straining an Austrian invasion even for a 
time. The line of the Mincio with its 
fortresses of Mantua and Peschiera 
extends only for twenty-five or twenty- 
six miles from the “Lake di Garda” to 
the Po. The lake itself is fed by the 
snow of mountains in the Tyrol. It 
spreads out beneath them, those spurs 
of the Tyrol which running into the Lom- 
bard plain gives Austria always ready 
access to the valley. 

The Russian journals hint that Pied- 
mont should have gained the Mincio with 
its fortifications and part of the quadrangle. 
Then Piedmont with the Mincio, Mantua, 


tu the new and the old of this King of the | and Peschiera would have fronted Aus- 
North. The King of the South is younger, | tria with the Adige ; Legnano and Verona. 


and the errors of principle and temper dis- | 
played by the father might be forgiven to 
the son by his subjects if he had sense to 
tule them well. He has already displayed 
some good intentions by the disanisoal of 
he inercenary Swiss who were his father’s 
stay or stoops in all his wickedness These 
sdiers udiers of Switzerland refused to serye 


except under the insignia of their native | almost impregnable. 


land. The authorities of the republic 
Claimed properly that these should not be 





{ 
| 


’ 


Victor of Savoy deemed that arrangement 
next to the States of Venice, on which his 
heart was set. The answer of Francis 
Joseph to the request if it was ever made 
would be natural. The allies could take 
Mantua and Peschiera if they wanted 
them. There was the difficulty. Mantua . 
was considered impregnable, and Peschig: 
They were bo 
safe against any power unwilling to lose 
thirty thousand men. “ge 
2c? 
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This treaty therefore leaves the king- 
dom of Northern Italy with a bad frontier, 
defenceless, except by a numerous army, 
and they imply heavy taxes, the roots of 
future discontent among the Lombards. 
It leaves the Austrians in possession of all 


THE TYROL, MODENA, P: 


 trians. 
_ burghers. 


the strongholds in which they notoriously | 


trusted. It leaves also to Francis Joseph 
all the sea-shore that he formerly owned. 
The cry for the expulsion of the Austrians 
out of Italy, from the Alps to the Adriatic 
has failed. Austria still holds 
strongest parts of Italy. <A ery is easily 
raised. It is not so easily realised. 
Neither Lombardy nor the Venetian 
States formed the great hold of Austria 
over Italy. It has the Tyrol. The 
Tyrolese are attached to the Hapsburgh 
House. They may be right or wrong in 
their loyalty, but it isthat of mountaineers; 
and it broke the career of the first Napo- 
leon who wanted to make Innspruck over 
to Munich. Innspruck clung through a 


long period of blood and burning, fighting 
Patriots sprung 


They 


and plunder to Vienna. 
out of the herdsmen of the Tyrol. 
would not have even good Government 
if that was offered them fromthe Bavarians. 


The cause of their lovalty mav be found 


in the origin of the House of Hapsburgh. 
They are claimed in the Tyrol as Tyrolese. 


Innspruck is considered their own metro- 


polis—after a manner their country seat. 


This fact must never be forgotten by 
those who wish to re-map Italy on a new 
The Alps command the vales. 
Half of them are Swiss, but the Swiss are 
republicans who merely want to maintain 
crow 


scale. 


their own territory, feed their flocks, g 


their corn, and here and there in sunny 
vales mow their meadows, tend their 
orchards and their vines, spin weave and 
The Tyrolese are also | 
a peaceable people, if they are not roused 
to defend their crags and glens ; but they 
keep them: keeping them,and Austria too; 
and after all the losses of May and June, 
the Austrians hold the Mincio, and the 
mountains of Tyrol stand where they 
the Lombard plain, 
Lake of Como—stretch- 
ing down by the banks of the river Oylio, 
almost touching the Lake Idre, standing 


fashion watches. 


stood—penetrating 


claiming half the 


sentry “a Lake di Garda. The. 
geography of these mountain ranges 
affects Italian politics. Men did not 


make the mountains, or place them there. 
The men who inhabit them are philo-Aus- 





the | 


_character—indeed the on 








































ARMA, AND TUSCANY. 


They are faithful to the Ha 
What can be done with them ? 
When we speak and write of Italian 
rights these men keep saying remember 
the Tyrolese. Thus we get into diff. 
culties, for it is not easy to reconcile 
olitical remembrance of the Italians, 
with the wishes of the Tyrolese. . 
The second part of the treaty for peace 
restores the position before the war in 
Modena, Parma, and Tuscany. The 
people of these states were certamly in- 
vited to revolt by the allies. Count 
Cavour, the late Premier of the Pied- 
montese Government has also certainly re- 
signed. The members of his administra- 
tion have followed his steps. One noble. 
man inthe French interest, Count Arese, 
had an offer of the place. We believe 
that he even had possession. Arese was 
not, however, found to be popular, and 
Ratazzi has followed him. We are com- 
pelled to confess with some humility our 
ignorance of the parties of the Areses and 
the Ratazzis, but we fancy that the Areses 
are less chivalrous than the Ratazzis, 
General La Marmora, we have since 
heard, has been appointed President of 
the Council. Count Cavour may have 
resigned because he could not incur 
the guilt of deserting the Modenese, 


Parmese, and ‘Tuscanese. The first 
have not been very warm in the allied 
cause. The second seem - to have 


been contented with the Duchess of 
Parma, who acted as Regent almost un- 
exceptionably. The Tuscans, more 
numerous and powerful, “rose for Brank- 
some readily,” but the Chief deserts them 
by the order of another Chief. They are 
to have their own again—eyen that cele- 
brated Duke, with whom animosity to the 
Scriptures is the principal point of 
ly matter of 

notoriety connected with him. , 
The amnesty secured by the treaty ® 
good with honest men, but we cannot ex- 
pect the small rulers of Italy to respect au 
amnesty, as one of the terms of a treaty 
on which they were not consulted. An 





Emperor who undertakes the care of civili- 
sation—the culture of nationalities— 
the relief of the oppressed, had better 
up his mind to do well a knight's part be- 
fore he joists with opponents. Louis Na- 
9° incurs great guilt by inducin the 
talians to rise against their forms © Er 
vernment, and then deserting them W 
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his own objects are served. The imembers | eleven to twelve thousand men; the heat 
of the Provisional Government of Tuscany ; had become almost intolerable ; the posi- 


are marked men, henceforward, now and 
for ever. They cannot expect favour 
from their own Government, and they will 
hardly experience tolerance. They have 
revolted, and done all that in them lay to 
carry their fellow subjects with them ; 
and they can never occupy, towards the 
old house of Tuscany, the place which 
they held before the ejection of the Duke 
from the throne. 

Napoleon’s .policy is mysterious still. 
Nobody reads the riddles of the Sphinx, 
though many try. _Ilis own statement is 
plain. ‘The war threatened to assume 
dimensions, and involve interests, greater 
than he had contemplated once. The 
direction of these threatenings is not ex- 
plained; the whence and wherefore are hid 
from common view. Prussia, it was sup- 


posed, had pronounced for the line of the | 


Mincio—that, or war; but as both em- 
perors had something to say to their 
armies and their people, the Kaiser's 
statements scattered this notion. He 
complains that his natural allies have 
bitterly deceived him. He found better 
terms proposed by his enemy than those 





for which his friends were to mediate. 
Prussia had not, therefore, stood on the 
left bank of the river with its “ thus far.” 
It would have done so, probably, with 
encouragement from this country ; but it 
had none. The Karl of Malmesbury 
assured the Germans, that if they battled 
on land in this business, they must guard 
their own coasts from attacks by sea. 
Lord John Russell, less discreet, lectured 
them upon their own business—and_ that 
they should know best. The result is, 
that we occupy a lonely position in the 
world; but as we are engaged upon 
causes, it is unnecessary to notice results. 
The opinions expressed by Britain or 
Prussia did not oblige Napoleon to make 
this treaty. 
_ Russia appears not to have interfered 
in favour of Austria, although a different | 
*pmion was expressed once; but the Go- | 
vernment of Russia had intimated, proba- 
ly, its opposition to the absorption of 
the small states of Italy by Piedmont. 
The Austrian soldiers believed that the 
prague had broken out in the allied camp, | 
's rumour was not true; but the cho- | 
had Appeaend in both camps. ‘The | 


fever in the rench camp had prostrated 





| cruits. 


tion was the worst, perhaps, in Italy for 
the season of the year, Thegq 

works have been greatly strengthened 
since 1849, and although they could be 
taken by a large expenditure of life, yet 
Napoleon may have considered the price 
more than the value of the Venetian 
states. He had discovered that the Aus- 
trians were not to be beaten easily, and 
he may have deemed it a cheaper course 
to make them his friends, than to drive 
them out of Italy, even if he was certain 
of success. 

The allied armies had sustained a great 
loss at Solferino; but they had rot reaped 
great honour. They had, with a superi- 
ority of forty thousand men, or one-fourth 
in numbers, beaten the Austrians from 
their positions ; but they could not pursue 
them. The left wing of the allies had 
been defeated; they had brought one- 
fourth more men than Austria into the 
field, and they left one-fourth more sol- 
diers there. From a peculiarity in the 
arrangements of the j ating army, it 
was said that their older soldiers were 
coming forward, and that, hitherto, the 
allies had fought comparatively raw re- 
This is a statement made by the 
Austrians, and for its truth they alone 
vouch. The allies certainly had expended 
good men; the flower of two armies had 
been in the field—imany of the flowers 
were plucked, and trampled out of the 
world, Considerations of this nature may 
have determined Napoleon. The fortres- 
ses before him were ugly ; but ugher was 
the slime around and beneath his camp— 
for nearly all the land he occupied could 
be Fa oe at the pleasure of his o 
nents so long as they held the sluices of 
the lake. 

The revolutionary party proposed to 
make too free with Pa de they re- 
garded him as one of themselves. More 
men than Garibaldi, Klapka, and Kossuth 
were disposed to believe in his goodwill 
for “ nationalities” in suspense. ‘This idea 
annoyed the man with aristocratic con- 
nexions. The house of Savoy is old, and if 


it has been poor; it is undoubtedly respec- 


table. To an alliance with its represen-. 


tative there could be, of course, no objec- 


tion offered; but a partnership ‘with de- 
mocrats and revolutionaries, who could 


not be presented to Grand Dukes or bro- 
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ther Emperors, was very different, and | country during that struggle, but we dis 


not to be composedly contemplated within | 
the Imperial circle.” The peace may have | 
been struck; therefore, to deliver the im- 
peror from an alliance with personages | 
who reminded him of the Algerine ban- | 
ished, or the Cayenne exiled, to whom the 
emblem of oppression is the tri-colour. 

The Pope is an inconvenient prisoner 
at Rome. He has not many battalions, 
but he has bulls, or he can produce them, 
in any requisite quantity. Towards the 
monarch of Piedmont, he had evinced 
considerable anger. He had proposed 
excommunication. Victor of Savoy might 
have made light of the sentence; and yet 
Napoleon could not afford it. The Em- 
peror of Austria had proved himself true 
to Rome; the Emperor of France consi- 
ders himself the first-born son of the 
church. The war was thus an internal 
quarrel. The schismatics held off and 
looked on. The holy land of modern 
days was inflamed; the Legations were 
in arms; the dead of Perugio proved that 
the Pope could smite or stab, as he could 
sting, where he had the power. Rome 
was left to him only by the dead weight 
of a French division. To the Pontiff, 
that last fact was trouble present—only 
the shadow of greater troubles in prospect. 
He might, therefore, naturally seek peace, 
for that meant preservation ; and Napo- 
leon may have hearkened to a request 
put in no stronger terms than that of the 
widow in a modern ballad :-— 


’Gree, my, bairvies, ‘gree | 


And they ‘greed. 

There is another explanation. Napo- 
leon never wished Italy to be strong. Is 
object is to neue Italy dependent, weak, 
and powerless, while he tears up the treaty 
of Vienna, anno 1815. French politicians 
have never liked that treaty, although 
there seems no reason why they should 
quarrel with its terms. Austria broke it 
by seizing the free city of Cracow. Britain 
and France broke it by aiding the separa- 
tion of Belgium from Holland. It is torn 
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believe the assertions of his fidelity and loy- 
alty in that Russian war. Hecould not con: 
clude peace, with Britain for his partner, 
in the same free and easy manner in which 
he could afford to disregard Sardinia ; but 
he doubtless allowed Russia to comprehend 
that le was the generous enemy, while 
the implacable foe was Victoria. In the 
present treaty, he makes up a friendship 
with Austria, and leaves Sardinia to bear 
all the deposit of ill-will left by the storm. 
A secret treaty, or a memorandum, and 
others say an understanding, existed be- 
fore between the Emperors of France and - 
Russia. Now the faunéeot of Austria 
may be added to the league, and we haye 
an Imperial triumvirate—all the emperors 
of Europe against constitutional progress. 
This evil league concerns us materially. 
It is a provision against Danubian revo- 
lutions. Hungary must be silent, like 
Poland—although, perhaps, better go- 
verned. Servia will require to moderate 
its democratic tendencies. Moldavia and 
Wallachia may do as they please, if their 
doings will annoy Turkey, and form a 
running sore near the sick man’s heart. 

The restoration of the Duchess of Parma, 
with the Dukes of Modena and Tuscany, 
to their dominions, will not be effected 
without labour and loss. The Duchess 
of Parma may return when she pleases, a8 
her government appears to have been 
popular, and the Parmese object only to 
independence because they are so few and 
weak. The Modenese appear not to have 
been anxious for the expulsion of their 
Duke; and his soldiers, in considerable 
numbers, accompanied him to the Aus 
trian camp, along with some Parmese. 
The inhabitants of these two duchies do 
not seem to have been enthusiastic fusion- 
ists with Piedmont. They were resigned 
to fate, the French, and the Savoyards; 
they will probably be equally resigned to 
whatever else befalls them. 

The Tuscans more numerous have also 
been more resolute in their desire to 
swallowed up by the kingdom of northern 





ain in the transfer, by Austria to 
France, of Lombardy, and the re-deliver- 


{ 


Italy. They are sick of dukes and want 
kings. Even the junction of “ grand” to 


ance, by France, of that province to Sar- | the title of their ruler, does not give sat 


dinia. 

The Russian quarrel was closed by 
secret treaties between Paris and St. 
Petersburg. Sometimes we hear of the 
fidelity and loyalty of Napoleon to this 


themselves 


consider 
flowers. 
the 


faction to them. The Tuscans 
imprisoned among 
have many advantages, but. 


They 
Duke takes care of their 


Grand 
They must only read the books 


which he 
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approves for their perusal. The Bible is 
not one of them. The Grand Duke does 
not endorse the Scriptures. He will not at 
least allow them to be taken by the ignor- 
ant and the laity. He has the author- 
ity of the Pope for his opinion on the 
Seriptures. Between the two somehow 
it comes out that the Bible was a mistake. 
It is addressed to all sorts of men and 
women; but this is the blunder. It may 
be read by a bishop, or friar, or priest, 
but not by acommon Tuscan. Books of 
a minor nature are either altered or for- 
bidden. Uncle Tom’s Cabin has a circu- 
lation in Italy; but Mrs. Stowe went 
into errors too, and needed rectification. 
She did not know that Uncle Tom was 
a fine specimen of a Roman Catholic and 
Mr. Legree a very fine specimen of Pro- 
testantism in his way. When one dis- 
covers that in the opinion of Italian cen- 
sors the author of the Bible did not com- 
prehend quite what is good for Tuscans, 
one’s attachment to any author and au- 
thoress, only mortal, is not much lowered 
by discovering that their books have not 
fully met the mental wants in a Grand 
Duke's opinion ofa Grand Duke’s people. 
The great difficulty is, that if tourists will 
bring their money to the banks of the 
Arno, they also will bring their books, and 
their opinions, and freedom of thought. 
Thus, as the tourists cannot be banished 
from the Arno, the books forbidden to 
the Grand Duke’s subjects have been 
sometimes read by these Tuscans, and 
they will not consent to be always treated 
as the Grand Duke’s stupid children. 

Tuscany may present great difficulties, 
and if the Grand Duke be unable to re- 
store himself, who are to do the work? 
Will the French, who sent a division, and 
the Prince Napoleon to organise the re- 
volt, send back the division and the 
Prince to suppress the revolution ? Will 
the Piedmontese be required to discharge 
the unpleasant duty of preventing the 
Tuseans from becoming part of them- 
selves, and joining their union ? Or will 
the Austrians be allowed to escort their 
faithful ally back to his capital in triumph? 

ese interesting questions have to be 
“a yet. 

e Legations comprise a large u- 
lation, who have rejected the yoversment 
of , and ask annexation to Turin. 
They have a numerous force, and they 
May resist any efforts to coerce them. 
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The Austrians will be requested probably 
to restore order im the ions, but the 
Piedmontese must feel the degradation of 
these eedings. All Italy furnished 
volunteers to fight the battle of the Pied- 
| montese who cannot draw a sword to help 
' their friends in return. As for their king, 
the iron must be through and through his 
soul; but he ean neither aid his friends 
nor permit his people to support them. 

The confederation of Italian states is 
the master confusion in the case. The 
Neapolitan and the Roman dominions 
were the worst governed parts of Italy. 
The death of the late King of Naples, 
and the friendship of Russia, have saved 
the Neapolitans from a revolution. The 
French have saved the Romans. The 
two governments which were more cul- 
pable than any of the others, have res 
with impunity if Napoleon can give life 
to his treaty. These two, Naples and 
Rome, enter the confederation without 
passing through the furnace, excepting 
the civil war in the Legations. Not only 
however, ‘is the ecclesiastical government 
of the Roman states preserved, but the 
Pope is made honorary president of the 
confederation. The Ecclesiastical in- 
fluence is greatly increased, but while the 
French garrison Rome, that must be 
French influence. The French Emperor 
is therefore, honorary president of, the 
Italian confederation. All the issues of 
the war are astute and cruel mockeries. 
The only positions improved, are those 
of the Emperor Napoleon and the Pope. 
They are counteracting influences. The 
secular trembles before the spiritual chief, 
while he girds that person in and round 
with his bayonets. His powerful prisoner 
writhesin the Vatican, yet he cannot writhe 
out of it, for he wants courage to publish or 
resist these wrongs. The fear that he 
might adopt that course secures for him 
all the courtesy compatible with his situ- 
ation. 

The idea of a confederation presents 
two aspects respecting Austria. An as- 
sertion is made by some parties that Aus- 
tria as representing the Venetian terri- 
to a ae ee, 

to treat integral” portion of 

taly under its control without reference 

to its caieliner denen and a 
to 

These parties who 


soldiers of Venice. 








say so; say farther, that the character of 
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this formidable quadrangle is comproin- 
ised. It is no more Austrian but Italian. 
The condition, however, forms no part of 
the information hitherto published. It 
may follow logically or not, provided it 
does follow, but that has to be provided. 
As this argument originated with Russian 
organs, it might be applied to Poland. 
Poles alone should garrison Warsaw. 

Others allege, not also without logic, 
that Austria will have hereafter a right to 
interfere in the affairs of Italy by treaty 
—which before it did not possess ; along 
with a preponderance of votes—as Naples 
and the mimor states will follow its lead ; 
while Modena will fall to the Austrian 
Crown, by default’ of other heirs to the 
Duke; and as there are no stipulations 
respecting the garrisonof the quadrangular 
fortresses, Austria will always have a large 
army ready to resume Lombardy, and 
farther on; if otherwise the proceeding 
become suitable. 

The two calculations are diametrically 
opposed although they are both drawn 
logically from the same treaty. They 
diverge, however, on details that have to 
be arranged yet at Zurich. The plenipo- 
tentiaries of the three powers who en- 
gaged in these hostilities will meet at that 
Swiss town it is said, to settle all the 
minute uprisings from the general princi- 
ples adopted at Villafranca. These ar- 
rangements are not likely to be worse for 
Austria because the French have aban- 
doned their positions, and would not ad- 
mit readily that they had been out 

neralled in diplomacy, although they 
iad been vasceiaihi in the field. 

The great crime of 1859 has added 
Lombardy to Piedmont. We call it a 

eat crime, notwithstanding that result. 

iedmont has nearly three millions more 
population, after stirring hopes that it 
could not gratify. It has gamed nearly 
three millions of people by the destruction 
of an army and a character. Yet its 
king had determined honestly to gain all 
of Italy that he could grasp. He was 
honest and upright in that purpose 
doubtless ; and he might have gained 
more by internal improvements in his own 
dominions than he has hased by war. 
He was an independent monarch on April 
day. He is now a dependent on Paris. 
His old territory was safe alike from Aus- 
tria or France. A message by telegraph 


would involve him in a new Austrian war 
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without French support.: He cannot 

speak, therefore, all that he may think, 
The result of these hostilities surprise 

us not. - We never ‘anticipated any good 


-to Italy from their occurrence. Louis 


Napoleon satisfies the French, and we 
wish that he could be satisfied with France 
and its interests. If he pleases his syb. 
jects, and his subjects satisfy and: support 
him, other nations have no business with 
their choice or his destiny. The Freneh: 
are a numerous and strong nation. ‘They 
influence European polities: by example in 
all continental kingdoms. ‘They have a 


legitimate influence and we regret that it 


should be employed in favour of arbit 
government. 
country can only regret, and they have no 
reason for remonstrance against - their 
neighbour's choice; whiile the latter do 
not attempt a crusade, like the fox minus 
his tail, in favour of their own peculiarities. 

Their Italian war was a crusade for'their 
own mode of government. Chasseur, 
and Zouave, went forth to fight for the 
Napoleonic idea; but not for the free- 
dom of Italy, for its mdependence, ‘for 
its unity. What have they done? Villa 
franca answers—Zurich will echo the'tre- 
piy: Napoleon raised no hope that he 

as not broken, proposed no object for 
mankind that he has achieved, and cannot 
complain if his Italian campaign has not 
removed the fears entertained respecting 
his policy, or given to the future confidence 
and trust. 

He said, in his manifestoes to his sol 
diers and his subjects, and in his address 
to the Corps Diplomatique, on his return to’ 
Paris, that Europe misunderstood him, or 
that dangers, known only to him, threat 
ened France, and that ‘influences, ‘not 
mentioned but not Austrian, ch 
France in the object of its Emperor to 
enfranchise Italy—a purpose in which; we 
are told, all Frenchmen participated.» 

These assertions were good grounds for: 
quarrel with somebody. Napoleon had 
no better ground for quarrelling with the- 
Austrian government. He had received: 
no injury from them, except their:neutra 
lity in the Russian war. Other’ 
have been neutral in this Italian war. 
neutrality be henceforward to be 
by hostilities,'on whom, for neutrality™ 
this Italian raid, will fall thenext war)’ 

A short time: only ‘has passed since” 
Napoleon penned his proclamations, and 
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q shorter since he addressed to the Corps 


Diplomatique ang words. The Bourse 
felt the spoken an the written insinua- 


the hooded threats. Then a 
é occurred. A whisper arose of 
sament. The French army and navy 
are to be reduced, according to these ru- 
mours. Napoleon is to visit Osborne. 
When there, he will invite the British 
Queen to the meeting of the Emperors at 
Paris; for which new carpeting is now in 

of construction in France. Of 
the two manufactures, new carpeting may 
be less mischievous to the world than 
rifled cannon. Yet, who knows? The 
raftat Tilsit was freighted with mischief, 
anda carpet would neither have negatived 
nor softened the wickedness. 

This disarmament is a farce—rather, it 
may be a fraud; for, as the soldiers who 
may be disarmed will not be discharged, 
but sent on furlough, they may all be 
collected under their eagles within a month 
after they appear to be wanted. 

‘the French navy is manned by a similar 
conscription. All French seamen are 
registered ; all of them are bound to serve 
in the fleet, if they are needed. For 
French ships in order, men can soon be 
procured on this system; and any disar- 
mament proposed by a Government that 
retains these powers, is an object of sus- 
picion. 

Our case is different. Our army is 
composed exclusively of volunteers. No 
man is compelled to enlist in our army, or 

ssed into our navy. ‘This system has 
its advantages, but they do not include 
the rapid preparation of a great army, or 
a numerous fleet.. The ships may exist 
welessly. The skeletons of regiments may 
ocupy thearmyroll, These entries may be 
comparatively valueless, They may bedelu- 
sive while they are also expensive. The 

t causes of our outlay remain when a 

w thousand private men have been dis- 
charged in considerable disgust with the 
‘ervice. This economy is a penny wise 
aad pound foolish scheme, often recom- 
tended, The wages of private seamen 
and soldiers do not materially increase our 
ee Their employment, pro- 

y, relieves the labour market to a de- 
gree equal to their expense, so far as con- 
cerns the labouring and working classes. 
The great cost of the army and navy is 
euhanced by mi ment. One fourth 


uoDs, 


the army and one fourth of the naval 
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outlay, probably, for nothing, or no- 
thing good to the country—nothing 
strengthening. 

The mis-expenditure of our money has 
no connection whatever with the peculiari- 
ties of our system. They make the army 
and nayy distinct businesses—altogether 
different from other branches of .industry 
whereby men live, Our standing, army 
has been wrought. into a separate trade. 
Continental Governments exact a portion 
of their subjects’ “ days” for drill. They 
have always a large reserve in fields, at 
forges, on looms. ‘Thus they can increase 
their armies or navies by a proclamation. 
Our Government also uses a proclamation 
for the purpose, but inserta, in pressure,.a 
bounty of ten pounds. That bounty dogs , 
not always produce the force required, for 
the defenders of the country may higgle 
on ten or twenty pounds; and the > 
owners, whose property the community 
must protect during wars, are induced to 
make the operations more costly by run- 
ning up the market. 

We do not prefer the foreign sehemes. 
They cannot be adapted here. For that 
reason the army ma the navy must be 
made desirable professions to numerous 
classes. If possible, discharged soldiers 
should always have a fee or a retainer, 
that we might command a larger reserve 
thanthe pensioners,whoare now connected 
thus by payments and receipts with the 
service. ‘The extension of this system is 
desirable to all men who have creditably 
served in the army, even for a short time; 
while common sense would indicate a 
superior plan than now exists for manning 
the navy. 

Our purpose is served by naming the 
difterence betweenadisarmament in France 
and here. Here it involves all the details 
of re-construction and __ re-enlistment. 
There it merely requires an order of the 
Government to restore all that had been 
scattered. A flimsy pretence of this cha- 
racter should only cheat these who wish to 
be deceived. This nation should. insist, 
upon preserving peace by economical but 
effective security against war. A British, 
Government can never strengthen. its 
party by war. Our strength can never. be 
employed against any European. state 
without a palpable and plain reason ; for 
the cause must commend. itself to many 
minds. A French or, 9 Russian govern- 
ment is in a different position. , Two men. 
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made They acted 


peace at Villafranca. 


for thirty to forty millions of a population | 


between them. So long as peace or war 


depends tipon the resolution of one man, 


or of two men, with the means of con- | 


scription at their disposal, there can be, and | 


there is, no security for peace. The men 


might go mad—and if not distinctly and | 


formally so—yet mad enough to repeat the 
slaughter of 4 and June last, for no 


object worth the lives of a sergeant’s com- | 
owes everything, would be its friend 


mand—or the life of any single man, with 
a goo! character, and not eligible for 
public execution—no object whatever in 
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curity of its persons and their pro 
The peace and the war are alike hy 
ing, atid we know not to which of the tws 
the préater danger may be imputed. Botk 
fre movements of millions by one person, 
Even that dangerous truth shotts | 
+ 


part of the danger; since it is more 


ous to find men who have sacrificed 


friends, property, and youth up to a fadi 


manhood, for liberty, believing that its 
enemy among his own people, to whom he 


among strangers ; but whose borders were 


his own frontiers; whose institutions, 


which are concerned the peace and pro- | 


gress of society, or the safety and se- 


necessarily, must be an example of evil or 
of good to his own subjects. 
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AT HOME. 


PART XX. 


Tue night closed in weariness and sorrow, yet the 
dawn brought no hope of a better day. The cold 
grey light of morn streamed into the cheerless 
chamber, still shadowed and silent. One yet 
slumbered there. The worn out watcher, with 
the tears still wet upon her pale cheeks, and her 
arms clasped round the fragile form beside her ; 
as if she would bind the spirit fluttering to be 
freed from its prison on earth. Sleep on Lily. 
The dread angel hath stood here, his dark presence 
left its cold shade on that brow. But his hand was 
arrested, Its icy touch has not yet chilled the 
heart. ‘There is hope for thee; see, the shadows 
are fleeting, and a sunbeam is playing amongst thy 
golden curls. Sleep Lily, sleep! A mother still 
holds thee in her arms; and she smiles as if the 
laughing skies of her pleasant dream were already 
cherishing the blossoms that her hand would strew 
around thy path. 


Lily was a light sleeper ; a hungry robin peck- 
ing against the window pane awoke her, she 
started up. It was seldom a bird visited their 
neighbourhood. 

‘*Mamma, did I dream somebody had given me 
another bird ?” 

“Tt is a robin come to bid you good morning, 
Lily.” j 

“T wonder at that, now; birds don’t come 
much about poor folks, mamma. I s’pose they 
know we have nothing to give them.” 

“I think we eould manage a few crumbs, Lily.” 

“ And maybe he will come back ; I hope he will 
mamma, for God feeds the ravens when they are 
hungry. and:He will send us crumbs to give poor 
little starving Robins.” 





PART XXI, 

Hartrey came earlier than usual one evening, 
and Norah was somewhat alarmed to pereeive that 
he looked flushed and excited; he complained of 
the heat, and talked rapidly, often incoherently. 
She would have sent for medical advice but he 
laughed at her fears. The next day found him 
worse, and Norah unknown to him summoned a 
surgeon, who pronounced Hartley ill of typhus 
fever. The distracted girl beheld him grow daily 
worse, despite her careful nursing. 

Mr. Lee came frequently, and for ihe anxiety 
he showed for his good natured friend, and his deli- 
cate attentions to herself, Norah felt deeply grateful. 
But Hartley was insensible to all that passed around. 
In vain were her “ cident ’’ care, and professional 
skill. He sank down towards the darkness, and the 
gloom of the vale of shadows. 

He was dying; and Norah would not believe 
it, but clung with wild despair to the hope that 
he would yet recover; and even whenthe wander- 
ing eyes had settled upon her face with something 
like consciousness, for the last time, and the feeble 
moan had ceased for ever with the pain and the 
weariness, and Lee folded the cold hands above 
the still heart, she clung to the lifeless form 
until strangers removed the living from the 

Hers was a lonely sorrow, for there were none 
to comfort her in its depths. Friends came, bet 
they were his friends, and they coldly sold the 
home he had given her. Her idea of marriage 
was a mockery ; an attorney's clerk smiled st bet 
credulity, while even relations deemed her pre 
sumptuous in daring to call herself the widow of # 
man who had not died rich. Heart broken sf 
friendless, Lee found her. He was nota  Pereihag 
refined or acute feelings ; but there was , 
so touching snd sad in the beautiful Irish gitls 
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sorrow, that, man of the world, as he was, it 

her sacred in his éyes. Indignant at the 
treatment she had met from Hartley’s relatives, he 
offered ber money in kindness, but she proudly 
sefused to accept it, and ere the house was sold, 
she disappeared from all her acquaistances the 


| presence of death; and the heavy breathing of the 





tradespeople of the neighbourhood, except an Irish | 


basket woman, who called, as was her practice 


dying man, whose ruin he had helped to accom- 
plish, awoke no pang of remorse in his callous 
breast. John Morgan’s death was a matier of 
small concern to his aristocratic son-in-law, when 
he found that it could be of no advantage to 
him. Had he died a twelvemonth before, Sir 
Edward would have made a show of grief at his 


with fruit at the cottage, for the hind young lady, | deathbed, and followed him to the grave with the 


who “niver sent her away with a could look.” | 


She told her sorrow to her poor countrywoman, 
and wandered with her to her hovel far away in a 
back lane at Hoxton. 

Biddy Nowlan did not shrink from her charge, 
when the young girl told her sorrow. Norah took 
nothing from the cottage after her interview with 
the attorney’s clerk, except the clothes she wore, 
and the small sum of money in her pocket. She 
had caught the contagion; and the fever that had 
deprived her of her lover, laid her prostrate. 
Biddy tried to conceal the truth from her prying 
friends, but Norah’s was a virulent case and baffled 
the poor basket woman’s nursing and skill. The 
dispensary doctor insisted on having his patient 
removed to the hospital, and the terrified neigh- 
bours thought it would be better for the sufferer. 
So they believed, and so they said to poor Biddy, 
who struggled hard to overcome the prejudices of 
the uncompromising surgeon ; but at length she was 
forced to part with Norah. 


PART XXII, 


Sin Epwarp Grave y staked—and won. Elated 
with suecess, he doubled the stake—and lost. 
Cursing his stroke of ill luck, he swallowed a 
bumper of champagne, and, with reanimated spirits, 
renewed the game. But his good fortune had 
forsaken him, and when all was lost, he left 
the “house” in despair. His last resource had 
failed, and, with a reckless air, he drove home, 
and enquired for Lady Gravely. Her ladyship 
was from home, and Sir Edward determined to 
seek an interview with his father-in law, who was 
in town. 

When he arrived at the hotel, Mrs. Morgan 
met him in tears, A terrible calamity had over- 
laken them. A heavy failure had ruined her hus- 
band, and he was struck with apoplexy when 
apprised of the state of matters. Lady Gravely 
was with her father. She neither looked up, nor 
spoke, when Sir Edward entered, but sat looking 
ut the stiffening form with a vacant stare. She 
was in her opera dress, and the magnificent dia- 
mond bracelets glittered upon her arms. Her 


d’s eycs fell upon them, and a gleam of 
returned, as he considered their probable 
Lady Gravely’s extravagant taste, after 

all, might be turned to account in an emergency. 
jewels would bring a round sum. Sir Ed- 

$ thoughts ran upon himself, even in the 








semblance of woe; but under existing cireum- 
stances, he could scarce preserve a becoming ex- 
terior. 


The heavy, laboured breathing became faiuter. 
John Morgan was posting to the silent land. His 
riches had taken wings, and it now availed him 
nothing that he had grudged the wages of those 
who had toiled in his service, or doled out with a 
niggard hand the pitiful mite he allowed for labour. ' 
He had lived to see his hard-gotten gains squan- 
dered—-his wealth taken from him, and ruin star- 
ing him in the face. The battle of life was ended 
—the struggle and the strife, without the victory, 
To-go down to the grave in a good old age; to 
retire from his Jabours with honours bought with 
his own wealth; to lay down with the rich, and 
have his virtues extolled, and his charities written 
in marble over his splendid sepulchre ; and to have 
his wealth spoken of by those who should come 
after him—this was his ruling ambition. 
For this he had fought through life ; to aceomplish 
this end he had hoarded, and kept back the just 
due of others; and when the end seemed gained, 
and the triumph at hand, his gold had cankered, 
his wealth vanished, and all was as a dream. 

In a crowded cemetery sleeps John Morgan— 
without a stone to mark the spot, or a word to 
name to the careless passer the narrow grave, 
over which already the grass grows rank. e 





PART XXII, 


Tue lady visitor pronounced Norah’s a hopeless 
case. The girl was hardened in sin, and apparently 
given over to Satan. She had done what she 
could, as she believed, and sincerely mourned her 
unavailing efforts to reform a sinner. Norah 
seemed to grow slowly stronger, and left the hos- 
pital to find a home with Biddy Nowlan, The 
times were hard to them, and Norah’s strength 
was unequal to the work she undertook. She tried 
to sew again, as in the old days, bat she made 
less progress than she had done beside Gracey and 
Lily. But the kind-hearted Irishwoman would 
not hear of Norah leaving her, and made many 
a quiet shift to bring the ends together, 


The work had to be abandoned; yet Bidd 
hoped that Norah would gather new strength 
when the coming winter was gone, and the flowers 
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came agaia—and would not allow her Lo return to 
the hospital. 
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PART XXY. 
| “I pon’t want oranges, my good woman ; yoy 





“ The child couldn’t stan’ the fine lady visitors | haye made a mistake.’ 


now,” Biddy would argue with herself; “ it would | 


Sorry a bit. Isn't your honour Misther Lee, 


be afther killin’ her intirely, wid their could looks, an’ it’s not the like ov a gintleman, like your 


they would be, 


An’ hasn't the child sorrow | honour, that would be afther sinding a poor basket. 


enough, to be sure an’ is it no my bither grief! that | woman away widout lightening her basket.” 


it’s brakin’ my heart to see her fadin’ afore my | 


eyes, like a frost nipt blossom in the bud, an’ goin’ 
down to the grave in the mornin’ ov her days, It’s 


for him that’s away, her heart mourns, though she | 


niver spakes ov him ; an’ for to blame him for the 
cruel wrong le did her, I’d be sorry. 
only vex the child to hear him spoke agiust ; and 
yet, she might have been different. It’s all over 
an’ gone now; but if she follows him to the grave, 
she’ll get peace to die, if Biddy Nowlan has a roof 
to shelter her.” 


PART XXIV. 


Tue weather was cold, trade dull, and Biddy’s 
basket emptied slowly. It was a bad orange sea- 
son, although she was a clever saleswoman. Norah 
was dying; but only death, Biddy declared, should 
part them. Poverty had taken from her many 
comforts; but against giving up Norah she strug- 
gled bravely, 

“It’s the winter, honey, that’s so rough wid 
us,” she would plead, * but it will pass, like other 
ould times, an’ the shining will be all the clearer, 
when the clouds scatter. ‘The spring will be here 
agin whin this blast’s spert, an’ the oranges won’t 
be wanted thin, maybe. Who knows but it’s a 
partner in trade I'll be sakin.”’ 

Norah would smile, and turn away her head to 
hide the rising tears. She knew what a burden 
she was to the poor basketwoman, and her heart 
smote her when she saw Biddy shoulder her bas- 
ket, and trudge away cheerfully, through cold and 
rain, to a new day’s sale. 


Biddy was later in coming home one day, and 
Norah was thinking over old times in the short 
wintry twilight. A forgotten name came back to 
mind, It brought with it many recollections, and 
one whose kindness she had rejected, in her pride. 
He was generous, and rich, and for her sake might 
be mindfal of Biddy when she was at rest. She 
was too weak to seek him out herself, although 
she remembered his address, She wanted not his 
charity for herself—the old, proud spirit was proof 
against alms-seeking yet; but if she could only 
interest him in Biddy’s behalf, she thought her 
death would be happier. 

That night Biddy returned almost desponding. 
She had stood in the blast all the day, and her 
basket was nigh as full as when shie left. 


It would | 


“ Or throwing in a trifle to balance it,” laughed 
| Lee. 

“It's not sakin’ charity, I am, your honour,” 
“Well, my good woman, what brought you 
here ?” 

“Sure, your honour—but—sure I havn't lost 
the letter.” 

“ What letter ?”’ 

“The letter I got to give unto your honour's 
hand—bad luck to the wind, that’s blown it out 
ov the basket! It’s from Norah, your honour— 
Noah Hartley, that should have been.”’ 

“The pretty Irish girl ?—-poor Hartley !’’ 

The same, your honour. She’s fadin’ fast, 
and sent me wid a letter to ask you to come and 
spake a word ov comfort to her—for the angels 
are comin’ to part us, and every day they're 
nearer.” 

“Good heavens! So young and pretty! Where 
is Norah ?”’ 

“At home, your honour, wid me.” 

“T’ll go and see the girl at once.” 

* But Biddy Nowlan’s house isn’t fit.”’ 

“Tut, nonsense,—I'll go with you.” 

‘‘Not in the broad day, your honour; but I'l 
follow you, sure—though Barney Connell, round 
the corner, wid be proud to drive your honour to 
the world’s end.” 

“* Not quite so far, with your leave; but you 
may bring Barney, and as your morning’s sale has 
been lost, you may leave your oranges lire, aud 
return with me to poor Norah.” 
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PART XXVI. 


Mr. Lee was greatly shocked at Norah's altered 
appearance. He had not seen her since Hartley's 
death, and though she was then bowed down with 
sorrow, it was but summer rain that had wet the 
blossom. She was as beautiful in grief a3 in 
gladness. Now, disease had withered the rose, 
and it could never blow again. 

He had often wondered what had been her fate, 
or where she had wandered; and he was now 
willing to supply all she would need,—it could not 









be much. So Norah wanted for nothing, and Lee 
came often to visit her. But the angels were neat. 
She was seldom able to speak after the first day he. 
saw her; and yet she seemed anxious to say 
something that lay on her mind. She repeated 
his name over and over, and seemed to be con- 
necting it with a link in the past. : 


The last visit was paid, and she held out et 
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hand to bid him farewoll. Life was ebbing fast 
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her little girl, gone days without food. There 
were two children once, but the other died, for- 


ef ™ not go yet,” she said, summoning her | tanately. I thought it would have been better 


remaining strength to speak. 


“TI mind it all | had they all dropped off at the same time. Bless 


now; Gracey died, but Lily and her mother may | you, sir, they’d no inducements to live. “Hard 


99 


of Biddy. 

Biddy explained, as well as she was able. 

“They were starving when I left them,” re- 
sumed Norah; “and they bare your name, Mr. 
Lee, and Lily had your eyes, sure.’ 

“Good heavens !—what does she mean ?” 

«Qh, find them, Mr. Lee, if they are still living 
and starving over thal weary needlework. You 
are rich, and that little child was dying of want 
before its mother’s eyes. I could not dweli there, 
and fled away ; but that sight I never forgot. I 
see them now—the mother so pale and patient, 
and the young child clasping her knees, and crying 
pitifully for bread. But you will find them out, 
and tell them that Norah minded eS 





“ Avourneen! avourncen !—bid the angels wait 
for me !” 





PART XXVILI. 
Mr. Lee was half inclined to disregard Noral’s 


ravings; but the earnestness with which she im- 
plored Lim to find out her old friends in his own 


country, convinced him there were glimmerings of | 


reason mingling with the wanderings of a weakened 
mind, Biddy’s statements confirmed his belief, 
and furnished with the obscure address found in 
Norah’s pocket, he left London on this strange 
search—certain misgivings as to former neglect of 
his relatives making Lim hurry onwards. 

The Lees had removed, and their former neigh- 
bours knew nothing of where they now lived. One 
woman, however, knew the warchouse Mrs. Lee 
worked for, and it the gentleman sought. ‘The 
“House” was bankrupt, and business was sus- 
pended; but Mr. Jones, who had “ little to do,” 
offered to accompany the strange gentleman to 
Mrs. Lre’s house—an offer which was gladly 


ive. _ toil, and nothing for it! 
“Of whom does she speak ?” asked Mr. Lee, | the shirt trade as well ®” 


| have people starving in my emptoyment.” 





accepted, as Mr. Lee was well nigh tired of hunt- | 
ing through the city in quest of strangers who had | 


v0 claim upon him, he believed. 


Mr. Joaes was talkative, and gave Mr. Lee, | 


with other general information, a brief sketch of 
his own life and that of his late employer, concealing 
bot his stinginess, and expressing his own indig- 
tation at the prices which John Morgan paid poor 
teedlewomen in his employment. Mr. Lee did 
wot feel much interest in needlewomen gencrally, 

ta desire to learn something more of those he 
Was in search of, induced Lim to listen to Mr, 
ones 's narrative. 

“Quite true, sir,’ observed Mr. Jones, “I was 
ashamed myself to think how these poor creatures 
‘ere served. There’s that poor Mre. Lec, aud 


But perhaps you're in 


“ Not I, thank heaven! I shouldn't like to 

‘it’s not a pleasant reflection, sir ; but there's 
no need for such things. ‘The trade’s not to blame, 
only those in it.” 

“ Perhaps—I know nothing about it myself.” 

“Tf I was a governor, I'd reform matters. But 
here we are at Mrs. Lee's, sir.” 

“Mr. Lee was amused with his versatile com- 
panion, and looked after him as he retraced his 
steps to the warehouse. Mr. Joues had been 
gravely and seriously denouncing the evils of his 
trade, as he walked along with Mr. Lee; but he 
returned to the dull warehouse with a jaunty step, 
and the Australian gold finder thought it diflicult 
to reconcile the very spruce young shopman, 
swaggering through the muddy lanes with such an 
air of profound unconcern, to the thoughtful, 
energetic reformer of the last half hour.” 


-—_-——_—__--— 


PART XXVIII. 


Poor Lily tried hard, but she could not work. It 
was a sunny day; the skies were blue, and she 
was sorry the parcel was not ready. It was very 
hard to have to sit stitching all that bright sun- 
shiny day at home—where it was always so cold 
and dull. 

Her mother smiled at her, but she thought so, 
too, 

The stitches went all vrong. Lily laid down 
her work in despair, and mounted a chair at the 
window. <A gentleman was coming up the lance. 
Lily watched him until he stopped at their door- 

“Mamma, here is a gentleman coming.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” answered her mother, with- 
out looking up. 

A tap at the door confirmed Lily’s belief, and 
she ran to admit the stranger. 

His face was bronzed, and time had lined deeply 
the broad, massive brow, and the wavy brown hair 
was threaded with silver, He would have passed 
unrecognised, but his voice re--echoed one long 
silent, but remembered well. The busy seamstress 
glanced up. The stranger was her busband’s bro- 


, ther. 


“Annie! Can it be possible ?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Lee, as he met her tearful gaze. 

Lily drew near. 

“ And this little girl is yours, of course. She 
is a Lee, every inch; no mistaking those eyes!” 


rattled on the thoughtless uncle, as his sister-in- 


law wept over old remembrances. 
“To think of your living here, little one, all 
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this while. Why, my dog couldn't exist iu such 
anatmosphere. You look asif you were starving, 
too. But don’t take on so, Annie; you've had 
trials enough ; but they’re over now, thank God.” 

** Please who are you, sir ?”’ asked Lily. 

“Your uncle, ny child. Who else should I 
be ?? 

“T don’t kuow you, though.” 

“ No, its not likely you should—you were not 
born when I left home,” laughed Mr. Lee. 

“What brought you here, then, sir?” asked 
Lily. 

“To make your acquaintance, 1 suppose. 
hope you don’t cbject.” 

Lily looked askance at her new-found uncle 
from under her long silken lashes. Her beauty 
and piquancy charmed him, 
wept, aud he hated tears. 


I 


“Come here, Lily; I want to talk to you,” | 


' 


said Mr. Lee, as Lily stole half shyly away to the 
window again. “Come here. 
Of course you know that ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Little beauty. What keeps you in doors on 
such a day as this, when youought to be out in 
the open air, improving the bloom on your 
cheek ?” 

“ Shirts,” demurely answered Lily. 

“ Shirts ? 
matter ?” 


Why what has shirts to do in the | 


The mother still 


You’re a beauty. | 


| 
| 


| 
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“TI don't like idle people, though, you imag 
understand, Lily.” 

No answer. 

“I’m sorry we can’t be friends—on account of 
the shirts, you see. IfI told you I hated then 


as much as yourself, would that make any differ. 


ence ?”” 

“But do you, indeed*’’ eagerly asked Lily, 
lifting her bright eyes to his face. , 

‘*To be sure I do, little fly; so now, as I am 
not a cruel spider of a shirt merchant, will yoy 
kiss me.” 

Lily bounded towards him. 


“Mamma, mamma, we gave the robin oar. 
crumbs, and God will feed us. 





PART XXIX. 


Crane Haut was for sale. According to adver. 
tisements, Clare Hall was a very desirable property, 
situated conveniently in a rapidly improving dis. 
trict, some miles south of the city. It was within 
two miles of a railway station, and fifteen minutes’ 
walk of six churches; while possession could be 
had immediately. 

Mr. Lee was struck with the peculiar advan- 
tages, and as he had taken a sudden determination 


“They've got to be made—such a lot, and | to settle at home, he explored the beauties of Clare 


Mamma isn’t strong enough, and she wants my 
help.” 

* You don’t like work, eh, Lily ?” 

** No, sir ?”’ 

“ Now that’s bad.” 

Lily’s face clouded. 
shirts,”’ 

Mr. Lee sbook his head. ‘So you're not the 
little busy bee that improves each shining hour ?’’ 

“No, sir.” 

“You'd rather be a butterfly, eh ?”°—Lily 
laughed.—“ And [ fancy you'd like to stretch 
your wings occasionally. 
attached to this place, I presume ?” 

“No. I wish we had a nice home.” 

“ And no shirts to make, eh, Lily ¥” 

“Oh, mamma, wouldu’t that be pleasant ¢”’ 

“ Hush, child,” answered the mother, dashing 
away arebellious fear. ‘“ We must learn to be 
content.” 

“No, you are already perfect in the cardinal 
virtues of patience and suffering,” interrupted Mr. 
Lee. “And as for the poor little butterfly, we 
must find a greener bower for her.” 

The mother’s tears flowed fast again. She 
comprehended what he said, although Lily was 
completely mystified. 

“You must leave this place at ounce,” resumed 
Mr. Lee. “You shall stop with me, or I with 
you. How will that arrangement suit your little 
ladyship ?” he asked, ouce more turning to Lily. 

Lily was silent, 


“T cant help it. I hate 


You’re not particularly | 





Hall, taking Lily in his cab from the hotel where 


they now stopped. It was a genial day, and Mr, 


| Lee was in a genial frame of mind when he arrived 


at the Hall. The house stood on an eminence— 
and that was in its favour. Mr. Lee rather liked 
pre-eminence. It was by far the most magnificent 
in the district—and that pleased him more. The 
grounds were ample, and in excellent order. The 
gardens were laid out with taste. Mr. Lee was 
foud of flowers, and the conservatories were filled 
with the choicest exotics. A rich landscape 
stretched out before the windows, and wherever 
the eye wandered, pleasing objects met its view. 
John Morgan had spared no money upon his para- 
dise—and it had been his greatest pleasure to 
behold the admiration it excited amongst his 
friends. ‘To those who knew its story, the birds 


"seemed evermore to sing in the bushes the dolor- 





ous “Song of the Shirt.” An empty house has 
a desolate aspect, but in the sunshine, and amongst 
the flowers, Clare Hall looked a home of beauty 
and joy—fit resting place for the weary, worn 
traveller. Spring was whispering sweet promises 
to the cpening flowers, and they wafted their fra- 
grant welccmes around the returned exile’s path. 
The earth seemed already to wear her summer 
glory. There was much left to live for yet; 9 
the cold, flinty heart was softened, the roving 
spirit tamed to find a home—and that was 
Hall. 
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PART XXX. 

ip Epwagp GRAVELY staid not to comfort the 
pourners. The day after John Morgan’s funeral 
be disappeared, having first secured his wife’s dia- 
ponds ; every trinket of value, on which he could 
lay his hands, was appropriated by the needy 
paronet. Lady Gravely was destitute, while the 

was entailed; but the hope of a scn consi- 
derably alleviated her ladyship’s distress. She did 
pot think of the creditors—who had even let the 
family mansion and the park. Her mother had a 
small income secured, and on this they retired out 
of the world to the West of Ireland, until time 
should vindicate Lady Gravely’s expectations. 

Mrs. Morgan was considerably crushed by her 
misfortunes, and the unhandsome theft of her son- 
inJaw was a keen blow to her feelings. She could 
have never believed that a baronet would steal his 
wife’s diamonds. Despite Sir Edward’s failings 
and short-comings, she had been proud of the 
connexion, and believed him a gentleman, although 
his actions were not quite those of a gallant knight 
and the head of an old family ; but his heartless 
treatment of JLady Gravely had entirely lost for 
him the esteem of the amiable Mrs. Morgan—who 
was not naturally mean in her habits, and, under an 
accumulated mass of misfortunes, had now under- 
taken the care of her daughter, and the enlight- 
enment of the heathen in Kerry, on an income of 
one hundred and eighty pounds, payable quarterly. 





PART XXXL. 
Lavy GraveLey’s diamond bracelets were con- 
verted into cash, nor did Sir Edward preserve a 
solitary remembrancer of his lady far away. The 
costly trinkets were disposed of without reserve, 
nor werc John Morgan’s pearls spared: the 
birthday gift of happy times. The past buried its 
dead with Sir Edward, who lived only in the pre- 
sent—and thought not of the future. Paris 
afforded sufficient attractions forthe Baronet. He 
was not without associates and friends in the gay 
capital, who could, from a fellow feeling, sympa- 
thise with him in his troubles. 

Sir Edward’s time was fully occupied. The 
day was devoted to pleasure—the night to the 
business of the gaming-table. He did not always 
lose, and rouge et noir had a fatal spell. Amongst 
the Baronet’s numerous acquaintances was a specu- 
lative officer, who, like Sir Edward, had been com- 
pelled to seek a city of refuge beyond the reach 
of writs and sheriff’s officers—whose brief autho- 
nty extended only over the opposite shores of the 

nel, 

The unworthy son of Mars, who had left his 
country to fight his own battles out abroad, and 

gay Baronet became warm friends. Confi- 
were exchanged. There were peculiar 
reasons why neither should return to England in 
the meantime, It was the soldier's intention to 





proceed to Central America, where he held an un- 
encumbered estate—the precise value of which 
was unknown—and the relative advantages of 
which were that, could he succeed in ingratiating 
himself with his tenantiy, there existed no proba- 
bility of bis ever being intruded upon by unwel- 
come friends, or disturbed by visits from uncom- 
promising ‘creditors, who would furnish, in all 
likelihood, a delightful repast to the Colonels re- 
tainers, before they reached himself. 

Sir Edward was fond of adventure; he saw no 
hindrance to his joining the military gentleman in 
his great canalisation journey. Lady Graveley, he 
supposed, was with her mother. She could do 
without his protection, however; and as she could 
no longer contribute to his pecuniary wants, her 
presence was not essential to his happiness. He 


was beginning to feel ennui—a change of scene _ 


was desirable, and, accordingly, arrangements were 
entered into betwixt the friends for a journey to 
the far west. 


PART XXXII. 


Tue plain gold ring she wore, Norah left to Biddy 
Nowlan—it was her only treasure, and Biddy 
prized it above all she had. She wrapped it in 
an old letter of Norah’s, and laid it carefully away 
in an old box, which was seldom opened. 

Every Sunday the lowly resting-place of the 
hapless Irish girl was visited by Biddy, and a 
new flower put upon the lonely grave. 


“It’s beside him they should have laid you, 
avourneen,”’ Biddy would say. ‘‘ Not here, where 
the grass won’t grow, and there’s never a tree to 
hang its sorrowful brauches over the bare could 
grass here, that the blast and the rain gets lave to 
bate upon—all the same as if nobody was sleeping 
below. It’s far away, Norah, honey, where the 
flowers wid cover ye, and the green leaves sigh for 
ye, darlint—though you wouldn’t hear them. Its 
a mighty fine pillar they’ve put at his head, and 
they’ve put his name in gould letters on the mar- 
ble. But, maybe, they'll be mighty surprised to 
find it broken whin they come to see it; and they 
won’t think it broke cause they wouldn’t let your 
name go wid his—and isn’t Biddy Nowlan proud 
of the same,—though you sleep on mavourneen, 
and forget to bid the angels come for me ?” 


PART XXXIII. 

“Of what are you thinking, Lily ?” 

* Of our old home, Uncle Lee.”’ 

“TI thought you’d be glad enough to forget it, 
child.” 

“ Yes, it wasn’t a nice place we lived in.” 

“You're always harping over it, though. Ove 
would think you wanted to go back.” 

“Oh no, Uncle Lee; please don’t say that,” 
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** Well, what am I to think ?”’ 

“We left lots of poor people tliere. 
the only huugry child amongst them.” 

“What is the child driving at ?”’ 

“ Don’t get augry, please.” 

“ But I'm not angry, silly child. 
such a strange little auimal. 
out at times.” 

“Am J, Uncle Lee; then I'll go away ” 

“No you shan’t. 
you've such a liking to the old place.”’ 

I don’t like it, Uncle Lee. I hate it as much 
as— as—— 

‘* What ?” 

“ Shirts !’’ 

“ Forget all about it, then.” 

“ But I'm sorry for them, Uncle Lee.” 

For whom ?” 

“ The poor little, hungry children. I wish they 
had a kind uncle to take them away, and give 
them plenty to eat,”’ 





















THE HIGHLAND GIRL. 


I wasn't 


Only you're | 
I can’t make you | 


I’ve a mind to know why | 


« Lily, would you like to have Clare House fo, 
a home.”’ 

“ Me!’’ 

“ Of course; you—Lily Lee. 

Lily burst into tears. 

“ Hallo, what’s up now, Lily. 

No answer, but tears. 

‘‘Don’t you think the place pretty, little one; 


| or is it too dull ?” 


“Uncle Lee. Uncle Lec.” 

“Here, Lady Lily, and at your service.”’ 

“‘ Shall ‘ Clare Hall’ be indeed ours ?’’ 

“ Yours, Lily, if you like it.”’ 

“The April face was hid on his shoulder, 

** So Clare Hall will suit, Lily ?”’ 

« But I shall never forget the old home, Unele 
nor the hungry children I left behind; and the 
robin. 1! wonder if he will find his way to Clare 
Hall ?”* 

(To be continued.) 
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HIGHLAND GIRL. 


My spirit bad been wrapt as in a sleep 

From infancy, and all since had passed, 

Till when the dawn of beauty me aroused, 
Seems indistinct and dim: A t:uez life, 
With deeper feelings, and a growing heart, 
Possess'd me from the hour when first I saw, 
In all the loveliness and pride of youth, 

The face of her whose name can charm my soul 
Since then I have become 
A lover of the woods, and I can drink 

Delight from every individual tree, 

And every shrub, and flower,—and feel myself 
Grow purer in such company; thie hills 

Are to me as the objects of deep love, 

And idolizing passion ; every stream 

And pebbly spring has inspiration now ; 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the earth, the sea, 
Are now instinct with joy ;~—and I can gaze 

On nothing now but with a lover’s cye, 

Creating beauty where it not exists, 

where it is, a brighter hue. 

Sle who awoke me to this second life, 
Unconscious what she did,— whose eyes have shed 
A trembling light to guide my wandering heart, 
Dwells, as she ever dwelt, among the hills, 

A sweet, contented, mild, bright Highland girl. 
Pure as a dew drop in a cowslip cup, 

She lives afar in her dear cott»ge home. 
Borneo THetswar. 
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SCENES FROM THE 


SCENE XXI. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Ir was a show day. The fountains played—and 
wo did Arabella Goddard. People admired both ; 

anle called both brilliant, and beautiful, and 
wonderful. So there was affinity between Arabella 
Goddard and the fountains ! 

rains were crowded, and passengers in a hurry. 
Everyone was certain that he or she, as the case 
might be, wouldn’t get a seat ; so everyoue tussled 
his neighbour, and after scrambling somehow into 
a carriage, discovered that he need not have been 
it any hurry at all, as there was plenty of time, 
and the same amount of room to spare, 

Three people got into a first-class carriage. 
Que was old; two were young. Their sex matters 
not—they were mortal beings. 

“Room for two here,” said the guard, opening 
the carriage where the trio were seated. “ Room 


for two here.” 


In jumped an article of the feminine gender. | 


Her age might have been three and twenty ; her 
height, four feet seven; her weight—not twenty 
stone, certainly. She was cleanly and cadaverous 
—a washed out woman, reminding one of skimmed 
milk, and with the self-sufficient air of a cock 
sparrow in harvest time. So much for one of the 
duo; now for the other, who had stiff curls, stiff 
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petticoats, lips like parchment, and a nose looking , 


as if whalebone kept the strained skia always ou 
the stretch. The train was put in motion—and 
so were the tongues of the duo. 
bespoke them choice specimens of the breed of 
“Cockney.”’ 

Bui their dress merits a line. It was flowers, 
lurbelows, finery, from top to toe; little bonnets 
and big skirts; tight gloves and tighter boots. 
Ove wore her air & la modern Madoana—that is, 
stuck out for two or three inches on each side of 
the head, just as the Madonna never did and never 
could have worn it. The other had black, buck~- 
ram ringlets, of the well-known ¢lass terme. 
“corkscrew.” 

“Went to the ‘andel festival ?” said the little 
out—for one was little and the other big—point- 
“g with her parasol in the supposed direction of 
the Crystal Palace. 

“Of course,” replied the other. 
tere, I know. 
away 7°’ 

y Terrible bad. Cousin Jack lost us, and 
*uidu’t fiud us anywhere. He spent the whole 

y, be said, in running about after us. We went 


“You were 
How did you manage to get 


‘ome by ourselves at last, and he came in after, . 


tired enough.” 
Why,” exclaimed her companion, “] saw Jack 
about with Norah Malone, down by the 
stored animals,’ for more than an hour.” 


Their vernacular | 





“You did >” sajd the other, ber face becoming | 


DRAMA OF LIFE. 


pinker than her bounet strings at the consciousness 
of Cousin Jack's treachery. ‘‘ You did? Well! 
I never !” 

“Nor I neither,” was the reply. ‘‘ Those 
Malones are making up to him, I’m sure.” 

‘No doubt of that;.and they want me to give 
them a lift. They're always saying, ‘ Bessy, why 
don’t you come to tea? Come any night.” But 
I don’t go. Idon't like your ‘any night,’ asking, 
not I. Suppose they were’nt at home when I got 
there? A pretty stew I should be in!” 

* And that would be an Irish stew, my dear,” 
said the other, leaning down, and pressing her 
hand on that of her companion—* an Irish stew” , 
—and she repeated the brilliant witticism ; but 
Cousin Jack was sticking in the throat of the little 
one, and destroying her taste for puns, 

““And so ugly as Norah is!’’ she said. “ Great 
black eyes, and red cheeks, and—I know there is 
pearl powder on her skin, it looks so white—like 
fish.” 

* People call her handsome,” replied the traitress 
to Cousin Jack. 

*T don’t,” was the answer. 
was at their house till ten ?”’ 

“Where do they live ?” 

“At that ’orrid valgar place, ’ampstead—a low 
place—’orrid vulgar !”’ 

“Stepney! Stepney! Stepney!” 

“ Bang went the doors, and on went the (rain, 
without the aristocratical contemner of Hampsterd, 
who, with her companion, was now near to her 
own house iu Stepney ! 

“Poverty gives us strange bed-fellows.” The | 
railway provides us with stranger companions. 
Two gentlemen now oceupied the places of the 
departed ladies (?) Each took a corner of the 
carriage ; each had a newspaper ; each crossed his 
legs, and read for three minutes. Then one of 
them put down his newspaper, and took out his 
souff-box; and the other put down his paper, and 
reques‘ed a pineh, 

“A hardly contested election, sir,” said one ; 
“not been so much excitement for a very long 
time, I’m told. Fermoy had a tremendous ma- 
jority—and I'm glad of it,’’ 

* Then you're a partizan of his,” replied the 
other. ‘ You voted for him, I presume.” 

“ Certainly. He’s not one of your half-and- 
half men, but a right down good Radical—always 
in his place when he’s wanted ——” 

“ W hat oy 

“ Always in his place when wanted.” 

“ Let us examine that fact,” said his companion. 
Three hundred and twentyetwo divisions took 

lace while his lordship was a member of the 
ouse; he was absevt from two hundred and 
sixty-oue of these, being present at sixty-one only | 
Do you call that being always in his place whowy 
wanted *”’ 
a0 


“| wonder if he 

























































452 SCENES FROM THE 


“ Not exactly ; but he is an Irish landlord, and | 
has duties to perform.” 

“ Which, clashing terribly with his parliamentary 
career, prevent the conscientious discharge of the 
latter. Dickson is on the spot ; ergo, more likely 
to be punctual in his attendance.” 

“It is late in the day to use that argument— | 
the election being decided.” | 

“Not at all. Let the facts be laid before the | 
public, that they may watch his lordship, and see | 
that the Irish landlord does not monopolise the 
English legislator. A good bailiff will attend to 
his lordship’s estates ; but a good bailiff cannot 
discharge his parliamentary duties. Did you see 
this letter?” He pointed to one in the Zimes. 
“Tt relates,” he continued, “to the gardens of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields—the writer advocating the 
cause of the poor, and inquiring why these gardens 
may not be laid open to them. His argument is 
excellent. He says :— 

“* Passing through Lincoln’s-inn-fields last 
evening, I met some of my poor friends setting out 
for a walk in the cool evening air, looking with 
envy at the green shade within the rails, enjoyed 
by none, or by so few that they are invisible to 
passers-by. I have known poor families for 12 
years, who, after working all day, long to take their 
children to some quiet spot, where they may sit 
down and rest.” ” | 

“It was laid open to them fora fortnight in the | 
autumn” replied the other. | 

“I know that, and was glad to sec it. It is | 
positively wicked to keep these gardens closed. 
There are hundreds of decent people in the neigh- 
bourhood who cannot spare the time to get to the 
parks or other ‘lungs’ of the metropolis, and yet 
who could give a few minutes to get into that cool 
shady retreat. Ifthe rich, those who have car- 
riages to roll in, and plenty of time to ride in 
them, and cool houses to live in, could only see the 
dens in which poor people are huddled together, 
they might learn a little compassion, and use their 

best endeavours for the furtherance of so worthy 
an object as the opening of these gardens to the 

r for a short period each evening.”’ 

“They might abuse the liberty given them, and 
damage the gardens.”’ 

“Not very likely. When the poor were ad- 
mitted last year, the Chrysanthemums were in 
bloom : I have not heard that any were plucked or 
injured. Besides, there might be proper persons 
appointed, as in the Regent’s Park, Primrose Hill, 
and Kensington Gardens, whose business it would 
be to see that no injury was done. 
great deal some time since about ‘city playgrounds;’ 
here is one ready-made, where many a sinking 
child might be landed from a flood of crime now 
rolling over it in the streets.” 

In course of changes and time, th train 
stopped, for the Palace was reached. The advo- 


| 
' 
' 
! 
' 
; 
; 
; 
; 








We heard a | 





DRAMA OF LIFE. 


among the flowers, statues, courts, and shops of 
the Crystal Palace. 





SCENE XXII. 
THE TRANSEPT. 
“ | wonpDER why ladies are never punctual,” said 


, Clayton, as he stood before the screen of the kings 


and queens at the end of the South Transept. 

“ And I wonder why gentlemen never look be. 
hind them, but keep on staring, first at ‘ kings and 
queens,’ and then at a watch, and then at the 
royal personages agaiv, and grumbling all the time,” 
said a yoice at Clayton’s elbow. 

“ How long have you been here ?’’ he asked, ss 


| he drew Lady Marchmont’s hand within his arm. 


“‘ Here—applied to this identical spot,” she 
answered, “one minute and tliree-quarters: here 
—meaning in this Crystal Palace—one hour and 
three-quarters. We came at eleven, for I was 
determined to see as much as possible.” 

“ And what have you seen?” said Clayton. 

“Nothing; 1 don’t know where to begin.” 

“ Just what everyone else says,’’ replied Clayton, 
“and the consequence is, that people go to the 
Crystal Palace thinking it a pretty show, and 
nothing else, and come away with the same idea. 
They talk of the fountains, and the flower-beds, the 
statues in the transept, and the conjuring man in 
the gallery, and quite lose sight of the artistic 
intent and aim of the whole building—why there is 
not a more classically arranged exhibition, or one 
more calculated to raise the public taste, than the 
Crystal Palace, at Sydenham.”’ 

“Then,” said Lady Marchmont, smiling, “ you 
shall play the cicerone, and ‘show me ’ round the 
building.” 

 Willingly,” replied Clayton, “I came for the 
express purpose; but where is your aunt ?” 

“Here,” answered the old lady, as she ap: 
proached in one of the wheel-chairs always ready 
in the building for those who need them. “I'l 
go round the ‘courts’ with you; my chariot places 
me on a@ footing with the youngest, making me 


, scorn distance, and laugh at fatigue.” 


“ Where do we start from 2” asked Lady March- 
mont. 

“Here,” replied Clayton. ‘Turn your back to 
the screen of the kings and queens.” 

“ Let me turn my face first of all,” she said, 
“and ask you what there is admirable in all those 
little niches and little figures stuck in them?” 

“Not much that I can see,” replied Claytos- 
“The monarchs are, however, placed in chron 
logical order, beginuing with the kings of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, continuing with the Norma 
rulers, the succeeding dynasties, and the reiguing 
family of Guelph. That equestrian statue of the 


Queen, by Baron Marochetti, I faney is § 
to conclude the chain.” 





cate of the poor, an advocate in more senses 


than one, got out; so did his companion, and s9 | 


did the trio. Each weat his or ber own way 


“TL have seen the duplicate of that statue else- 
where,” said Lady Marchmont. — 
“ Probably when rou were ip 


Scotland las! 
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year,” replied Clayton. ** The fac-simile is in 
Glasgow, in St. Vincent-place, opposite the 
Western Club House, and was erected, so says 
Black, to commemorate the Queen's visit to the 
city in 1849. It is a great ugly thing, 
neither an ornament to this place nor to 
the Glasgow site; and now that you have 
feas'ed your eyes on that, probably you will give 
them a better banquet, and, as I said before, turn 


ur back both to the screen and the Qucen, | 


walk to the left, and enter the Pompeian Court. 
You don’t care about * Sheffield,’ ‘ Birmingham,’ 
or ‘ Natural History,’ I suppose ?”” 

“Not one bit,”’ answered the lady; ‘* but why 
is the Pompeian Court placed here in such un- 
classical society ?”” 

“T cannot tell you,” replied Clayton, ‘* and 
having nothing to do with the inquiry, as it is here, 
we will go to it, although the guide-book carries 
us first past the organ, and bids us begin our 
voyage of discovery in the Egyptian Court; and 
now I think of it, we will begin there, for the 
architecture is of the greatest antiquity, and as we 
would follow out successfully the intention of those 
who projected and executed these courts—viz: to 
mark the gradual development of art—we must 
go ta the earliest, and beginning there, work our 
way up gradually.” 

“And the arrangement suits me,’ said the 
elder lady “as L care more about the music than 
the architecture, and shall stop in the Concert- 
room, while you and Clarice wander through 
Greece, Pompeii, and Rome.”’ 

“Agreed,” replied Clayton, ‘so good-bye for 
the present. Now,” he added, as walking quickly 
he entered Egypt, ‘“‘Look around you, and fancy 
you are Ptolemy, or Ranieses the Great. See, this 
iscalled the Avenue of Lions. You will remark 
the solidity and grandeur of all Egyptian architec- 
tural adorninent ; the characteristics are simplicity, 
and solidity—the latter, and the colossal propor- 
tions of the buildings and statuary constituting that 
grandeur. You will meet with statues and pic- 
lures of Rameses the Great everywhere—see, there 
are eight gigantic figures of him.” 

“And you wanted me to fancy myself that great 
ugly, flat-nosed, thick-lipped creature,” said Lady 
Marchmont, laughing. 


“And why not?” asked Clayton, “he was a | 
| is modelled from a Temple of Jupiter, about 40 
| years before our era. You remember that I told 
| you the Greeks are supposed to have taken the 
| model of their Doric pillar from the 


great man in his day; but if you like you may 
imagine yourself Mrs. Rameses; we shall come to 
statue presently. Now look here.’’ 
Clayton walked on until he came to a small 
\uare divison, supported on columns. 
“This is the model of a tomb at Beni Hassan. 
is the earliest specimen of architecture in the 
Palace, being 3519 years old at the present time. 
tomb from which that is modelled is cut in 
solid rock ; one of the chain which forms a 
ndary on the east of the Nile. Look at the 
belies ; you will see they are fluted, It is generally 
ved that the Greeks took their notion of the 
from these Egyptian pillars,” 


* T don’t care very much about all this,” said 
Clarice. 

“Then I’m ashamed of you,” replied Clayton. 
“I'd bet anything you'd take more interest in’ 
Jane Clarke’s millinery-rooms, then in this court.” 

** Poor Jane Clarke is dead,” said Ciarice. She 
made very well certainly, but she was very dear ; 
fifty guineas for a ball-dress ! However, she left a 
_ great deal to the poor when she died.” 
| “What a discussion for Egypt,’’ exclaimed 
Clayton, “a court milliner of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought into the presence of Rameses the 
| Great, with the antiquity of thousands of centuries 
on hishead. However, here we are at the model 
of another tomb. Tombs and temples you will re- 
member were the great extravagances of the 
Egyptians. They had a very decided weakness 
for tombs and temples, just as the Venetians have, 
or had once, for gondolas. In that recess is the 
model of the temple at Aboo Simbel, in Nubia. 
This mode! is only one-tenth the size of the 
original, many of the columns in the latter being 
forty, or even sixty feet in height. The date of 
this temple, erected by Rameses the Second, is 
1170 before our era. Now do look at it, and 
see what people built like at that time. I do 
believe you fancy they were buried in places like 
Kensal Green,” 

“No, I don’t,” said Lady Marchmont, as she 
looked at Clayton’s half-smiling and half-provoked 
face. 

“Then what do you faney their burial plac 
like ?’* he asked. : 

“1 had not quite made up my mind,” she an- 
swered, with a laugh, “ not having given the sub- 
ject my earnest consideration ; but surely we have 
‘done’ the Egyptian Court enough: it is very 
grand, and very old, and very curious, and very— 
stupid.” 

“T wish you were ‘blue,’ ”’ said Clayton, “ and 
then you would admire the Egyptian Court,” 

“You don’t wish anything of the kind,” she 
replied. ‘‘ You detest ‘ blue stockings,’ and so do 
I, and wouldn’t be one of them forthe world. Is 
this Greece ?”’ 

They had entered the Greek Court. 

“Yes,”’ said Clayton. “Do you mark how 
much more beautiful the architecture is here; so 








gracefully shaped and proportioned. That court 


tian— 
now there you have the Doric—and in the tomb of 
Beni Hassan you have the root of the Doric—you 
can trace the architectural progress of the inter. 
vening centuries.” 

“ This is indeed beautiful !’’ said Lady Marcl:- 
mout, as she looked at the vivid colouring of tie 
walls and pillars. “How wuly classizal! One 
can fancy the inspired Sappho dwelling in such 2 

lace.” ‘ 
: “J am glad lo see you almire something, at 
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least,” replied Clayton ; “but iet me remark one 
thing—the lady you name sh | 

“Don’t call her a ‘lady,’ interrupted Clarice. — 
*« Nothing is more thoroughly impractical than a_ 
‘lady’—-a modern, well-dressed ‘ lady.” | 

“Fresh from the hands of a court milliner,” 
added Clayton. “ Well, I won't call Sappho a 
‘ lady’—she shall be a ‘ young woman.’” 

“Worse still,”’ said Lady Marchmont, “a 
*‘ young woman,’ always reminds me of a person in 
a cotton gown, soliciting the place of house- 
maid.” 

“A female, then,”’ suggested Clayton. 

“Horrid,” exclaimed Clarice. ‘“ A female— 
was brought up to the Police-court, charged with 
being drunk and disorderly—that is a picture 
connected with the term female in my mind.”’ 

“ Then what in the name of fortune shall Sappho 
be,”’ asked Clayton. ‘‘She isn’t to figure as a 
lady, or a young woman, or a female—tell me 
what she may be ?” 

“ Why Sappho, of course,” replied Lady March- 
mont. ‘Sappho, and nothing else.”’ 

“Sappho then be it—or be she, rather,’ 
Clayton, laughing. 

“Don’t call ‘her ‘she,’ ” replied Clarice. 

“ Why is she to be a nonentity—a neuter—an 
‘it?’ Well, that’s the first time I ever heard 
Sappho so grossly insulted. Sappho a neuter ! 
Oh! all ye gods and goddesses of ancient Greece, 
arise against the scandal and resent it!” 

“What are you going to say about Sappho ?”’ 
said Clarice, “leave her gender, and finish your 
sentence.” 

“I was going to remark,” replied Clayton, 
“that Sappho was one of those azure Jadies whom 
you denounce.”’ 

“Not a bit,”” replied Clarice. “I resent the 
stigma. Sappho was inspired—all her talent 
came spontaneously, and was as spontaneously 
diffused. ‘ Blue-stockings’ assume the colour by 
degrees—imbibe it in small doses, even as epileptic 
patients take lunar caustic—and with the same un- 
pleasant result.” 

“Come on,” said Clayton, laughing at the 
beautiful face beside him. ‘ You're not blue, 
either internally or externally, at any rate !”" 

“Where are we going to now,” said Clarice, 
“toany more tombs? What a very cheerfui com- 
panion you are. By-the-bye, Lady Bellinghame 
told me she met you at the Exhibition not long 
since, and was almost frightened to death by a 
dreadfal man, who persisted in descanting on the 
dead bones of Millais’ Vale of Rest.” 

Clayton laughed. 

“ He did it to get rid of her, I suppose,” said 
Clarice. 

“Right,” replied Clayton. 

“lave you the same aim with regard to Beni 
Hassan, etc.,” asked Clarice. 

“No, in good faith,’ was his reply. “If 1 
wanted to get rid of you I would say so, How- 
eyer, 1 must take you to no more tombs, I see, | 





’ 


said 


Clarice; “at least not to-day. 
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suppose you care for sculpture? There is the 


Laocoon, and the Farnese Juno.” 

“And not one bit do I care about these,” said 
Of course, you 
think me an ignoramus for saying so, but I can’t 
help that. I'll tell you what I do want to see, 
though, and that is the various styles of architec. 
ture, and the different colourings of each. There 
are the casts from the Elgin marbles; no doubt 
they are very beautiful, but I cannot see anything 
to admire in a stump like that. : 
She pointed to the trunk of a human body; it 
was simply the trunk, without legs, or arms, or head, 
“You ought to admire it,” said Clayton, laugh- 
ing. “ Where is your artistic taste? Where 
your recognition of the genius of the ancients ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Clarice. “But 
when I look at a statue I certainly like it to 
possess the usual amount of limbs; and I have a 
weakness for it’s having a head !”’ 

“Come away,” said Clayton; “it is casting 
pearls to swine to show you the Elgin marbles. 
Let us go into Rome. There is a model of the 
Coliseum. Have you any idea of its size? I dare 
say you think that big place in the Regent’s Park 
is a fac simile of the Roman Coliseum; and that 
the latter contained a Swiss cottage, a stalactite 
cavern, and a panorama of London?” 

*“ No, I don’t,’’ said Clarice. 

“ And what notion of the Coliseum have you 
formed then?” asked Clayton. ‘“ What was it 
used for? How many people would it hold?” 

“T don’t know,’’ replied Clarice ; “ tell me, bat 
don’t give me a learned disquisition on the subject 
—only let me hear facts.” 

“The Coliseum,’’ said Clayton, ‘ was a building 
of an elliptical form, consisting of four stories. 
The arena, or theatre, for the chariot races, com- 
bats of wild animals, and other sports, being in the 
centre, while the spectators, 87,000 in number, if 
so many were pleased to be spectators—the build- 
ing accommodating that number—sat all round. 
It was erected by Vespasian and Titus, and the 
work began about a.p.69. There—I suppose 
you don’t want to know any more ?”’ 

“No; but how beautiful this apartment is. 
Look at the porphyry, malachite, and marble of 
which the walls are composed.” 

“ Beautiful, indeed,” replied Clayton. ‘The 
Romans were horribly extravagant in the decoration 
of their houses. The Venetians formerly ruined 
themselves in decorating their gondolas; the go- 
vernment put a stop to it by ordering that all 
gondolas should be painted black ; so now, inst 
of blue and gold, and plush, and silver, and crim- 
son, etc., you see nothing but ugly black boats i 
the Italian waters. 

“T applaud the Romans,” said Clarice. 

“Of course you do! A lady of the nineteenth 
century, who would give fifty guineas for 





dress, would—had she been a Roman 
the first century—have rained her husband by or 
corating her house,” 














the 


2° 


Lion 


“Wrong,” said Clarice, “ wrong. She wouldn’t 
have married a man who could have been ruined 
by a little harmless extravagance !” 

" « Harmless!” 
“Harmless! Fifty guineas for a ball dress !’’ 

“Jucluding trimmings,” said Clarice, laughing. | 
‘But here we are at this enchanting Alhambra. 
How exquisitely beautiful !”’ 

She sat down on the couch placed in the recess 
of that most lovely chamber. “This was only a 
part of the Alhambra,” she said. 

“No,” replied Clayton. ‘ This court is a mo- 
del of the Court of Lions, the Tribune of Justice, 
and the Hall of the Abencerrages, and the Divan. 
The former of these, the Court of Lions, is here 
7> feet long; in the Moorish palace it was 100. 
The arches and columns are the same size here as 
in the original. You know what the Alhambra 
was, don’t you ?”’ 

“Yes—lI do know that, fora wonder. It was 
a Moorish palace, where many a crime was com- 
mitted, and many a love song sung.” 

“It served a nobler purpose, afterwards,” 
replied Clayton; ‘‘ for the Moors were completely 
subdued under Ferdinand and Isabella, and then 
the palace was turned into a Christian fortress.” 

“And all this beautiful mosaic, and arabesque, 
and colouring destroyed!” said Clarice ; “‘ and the 
Hall of the Abencerrages tenanted by the lawless 
soldiery, drinking, and swearing, and ‘i 

“Stop !” exclaimed Clayton; “they were Chris- 
lian soldiers.” 

“And what of that?” asked Clarice. ‘ Don’t 
Christian soldiers of the present day drink and 
and swear? Oh, my friend—you must either be 
wondrously verdant yourself, or think me so, to 
say they were ‘Christian’ soldiers, and fancy you 
coud convince me by that assertion that there 
would be decorum of conduct, for that reason.’’ 

“You are severe.” 

“And truthful. But all this time we are 
forgetting the Alhambra, which is much more in- 
teresting than the soldiery.”’ 

“There is nothing to examine in the way of 
statuary in this Court, replied Clayton. The Moors 
bad religious scruples about making a ‘ graven’ 
image of anytning in ‘heaven above, or in the 
earth beneath.” That might furnish the subject 
for much thought and discussion, the superstition 
lallying so exaetly with the second commandment 
of the Jewish dispensation.” 

“But,” rejoined Clarice, “ they have departed 
from the rule in the Court of Lions; and let me 
remind you that the second commandment does not 
forbid them to make, It only forbids them to 
Forship.”” 

“True; they did depart from it occasionally. It | 
¥as an inconsistency—and you will find such in 
the acts of the professors of every religion. | 

tracery on the walls. is very beautiful. 

next court is the Assyrian. The guide-book 
"ays that it is 120 feet long, 50 feet wide, and has 
% elevation of 40 feet. Now, you must go back » 








Clayton shrugged his shoulders. 
gigantic centaur figures, half man and half bull; 
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to the time of Sennacharib and Esarhaddon, and 
then think you arc walking among the halls they 
lived in. Look at the statuary, if it may be called 
so. Can anything be more absurd than those 


the former crowned, and decorated with the insig- 
nia of royalty—the latter furnished with wings. 


_ The date of this architecture may be about 3.c. 700. 


The Nineveh Court was modelled from the remains 
of the Palace at Khorsabad, discovered some ten 
years since. Mr. Layard has laid open the page 
of Nineveh to us, and detailed it, moreover, in a 
hand-book which he has written to this court; if 
you want any more information, I’li get it for 
you.” 

“No,” replied Clarice. ‘“ Let us run through 
the remainder of these courts—I am becoming 
very tired of them.” 

“ Of course you are,” replied Clayton. “ There’s 
plenty of trumpery up stairs in the way of jewellery 
—I dare say you would prefer that. Now,” resumed 
he, as, having passed the various courts, they 
stood before the figures of Rameses the Great— 
“Now, there is the other statue I told you of. 
Those figures are on the scale of the originals. 
You will see that they are duplicates. The little 
figures round them are the wife and children of the 
mighty king. The height of Rameses himself is 
sixty-five feet. You can form some idea of the 
monstrous size of the original temple when you 
see these mammoth statues before you. It was 
cut out of the solid rock, and the probable date is 
about three thousanda.m. But there (he pointed 
to the gigantic stem of a tree) there is something 
much grander, to my taste. ‘That tree is ons of 
a group found on the Sierra Nevada, in California. 
[t rose to the enormous height of nearly four 
hundred feet, and must have been at least 4,000 
years old. We know little,” continued Clayton 
“of the magnificence of nature,-cooped up iu 
these close, money-grubbing cites; but here is your 
aunt. Let us go into the grounds now, and see 
the fountains.” 

And so they did, and the great jets of water 
went sparkling up in the sun like a shower of 
diamonds, interspersed with the varied colours of 
the rainbow formed in each. 

“ How many jets do you suppose are in action, 
when all these fountains are playing?” said Clay- 
ton, as he tarned to the guide book. “ Why no 
less than 11,788. 120,000 gallons of water are 
thrown each minute, and a gala day display, 
that is to say such an one as the present, consumes 
no less than 6,000,000 gallons of water !”’ 

‘* How high does the highest column of water 
reach ?’’ asked Clarice. 

“ About 280 feet,” replied Clayton. “ There 
are few people who know the enormous amount of 
water consumed in these fountains, during the 
twenty minutes they play.” wif 

‘ Now to the picture gallery, and then home,” 
said Clayton, as, the fountain display over, he and 
his companions returned to the palace. 
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“Are the pictures good?” asked Clarice, as 
they entered the gallery. “I don’t admire those 
Datch paintings, at all.” 

“ Nor I,” added the old lady; “ but I think 
that remarkably beautiful !”’ 

She alluded to the painting, by Schendell, of 
“The Disciples at Emmaus.’ The sun shone on 
the picture, and lit it up. 

“Tt is beautiful,” said Lady Marclimont, 
“ and here is another, by Hopley.” 

“T never heard of the man,” said Clayton. | 

‘Nor I,” replied Clarice; “but that idea is 
good, of the angel and the devil contending for the 
fleeting spirit.” 

“That is a capital picture, by Etty, of Joan of 
Arc,” said Clayton. ‘“ By-the-bye, I heard a 
strange suggestion, with regard to the ‘ inspired 
maid,’ the other day. I was told, by a disciple of 
mesmerism, that Joan was a clairvoyante, and fore- 
saw all the career she would run. Etty, you see, | 




































holds to the belief that she was burnt. Many | 
people deny the assertion, stating that she lived to a | 
good old age. Here is the accompanying picture, | 
where she is taking the vow. Have you noticed | 
that picture, by our pre-Raphaelite, Millais? It | 
was painted when he was only sixteen years | 
of age.” 

“T like it better than some he paints now,” 
replied Lady Marchmont. ‘ What enormous 
sums are prefixed to these pictures,” she con- 
tinued. 

“ Better ask too much than too little,” replied 
Clayton; “but we must only skim over the re- 
mainder—you look very tired.”’ 

“Tam,” she replied, “there is no use in deny- 
ing it. Iam verytired! We will go into the 
grounds. Is this building larger than the first, 





which was erected in Hyde Park ?”’ 
“Larger in some respects, smaller in others,” 








Palace of 1851, was 1,848 feet, while this only 
measures 1,608 feet, a considerable difference, cer- 
tainly; again, the greatest width of the former, 
was 456 feet, while this is only 384 feet. But 


replied Clayton. ‘The length of the Crystal | 










174 feet, while in the other it was but 102 feet. 
So this building is the higher of the two, but the 
other covered the largest space of ground. You 
would scarcely believe that 25 acres of glass, or 
the surface which would cover 25 acre3, has been 
used in this building.” 

“Tt is a wonderful place,” said Clarice, “ but 
is not that Major Digby, coming towards us?” 
“Yes!” and in another moment a gentleman 

















this one has the advantage in height, the nave | 
being 110 feet high, while the Hyde Park Exhibi- | 
tion was only 64. The central transept here is | 
pleases the war trained Frenchmen—he gives 
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had joined them. He was short, and sunburat, 
and shriveled ; had a head like an objectionable 
door-mat, ond an eye glass stuck in his eye, 
Nevertheless, you saw that be was a gentleman, 
and therefore you pardoned the eye glass and head 
on that consideration. 

“We are just going home,”’ said Clayton. 

“Then I shall have the pleasure of proving 
escort to Lady Marchmont,”’ replied the anti- 
quated military hero, ‘‘aud Lady Mary too,”’ he 
added, bowing to the elder lady. ‘May I have 


the honour?” He held out his arm as he spoke, 


“What do you think of this new treaty of 
the peace between France and Austria?” asked 
Clayton as they walked on. 

“T don't know what to think of it,” replied the 
Major. ‘That Frenchman is so totally uncon. 
ventional—overstepping «|| bounds of propriety— 
so confoundedly odd! His proceedings are quite 
irregular, my dear sir, I can assure you; why, in 


_my day, we should have voted the generalissimo of 


the army mad, if he sent up a balloon party recon- 
noitering! Such conduct as this is quite inex- 
cusable, quite.” 

“ Why so?’ asked Clayton. 

** Because,” replied the Major, as he ambled oa 
beside Lady Mary, “ Because, my dear sir, the 
enemy is unprepared for such a ruse de guerre—it 
takes him by surprise; it is unfair—deucedly 
unfair, I say.” 

‘*Umph!’’ replied Clayton, “ it would be more 
honourable to receive, than to give the surprise, 
eh? Better to let the ranks be mowed down, and 
the brave soldiers shot, than resort to an unusual 
expedient ?” 

‘* There is no precedent for Louis Napoleon’s 
dealings,” replied the other. 

** And,” pursued Clayton, “ you consider the fact 


of the enemy being ‘ unprepared’ for any move- 


ment, a perfect objection to its being undertaken.” 

“ Not at all,” said the other. ‘* You admire 
the French Emperor.” 

“Doubtful!” replied Clayton. ‘ He is a man 
of splendid parts; the man of the day, in fact; a 
man of the million, and for the million. He 
knows his position to be insecure; he does not 
neglect any expedient which can establish it. War 


them war; bombastic accounts, and highly drawa 
pictures, amuse then—and they are provided for 
their amusement. I may admire his diplomacy— 
as to himself or his character, I reserve my opinion. 
But it is too warm for further discussion ; 
here is the train, moreover. So good-bye to Na- 
poleon and Austria for the present.” 
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AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES.—No. VII. 


GOING ROUND THE HORN. 


By tue Hon, Taos. M’Comsie. 


[ sat for the last time most probably for a con- 
siderable period, gazing on the bright sunset and 
fair Australian sky. The house which for many 
years had been my home, lay quietly embosomed 
‘a woods and gardens ; the bright tints of the 


fowers, the rich hues of the golden fruitage, the | 
variegated verdure of the forest trees, all gratified — 


the eye. The resplendent glory of the Victorian 
sunset shone through the trees, and shook and 
gleamed on the glassed waters of the Bay, which 
stretched away far and wide beforeme. Half way 





up the horizon there were many rare and fantastic — 
shapes of clouds of many brilliant hues; all fair | 


and delicate colours where here, amber, pink, 
saffron. But in a few minutes, as the sun began 


to sink behind the waves, the scene changed ; the 
spirit of beauty which had animated ocean and air | 
took its departure ; the last lingering rays disap- — 


from the west; the features of nature 

waxed dim, and the beauty of her countenance 
faded to a ghastly dimness. Darkness spread its 
mantle over the earth and veiled her from human 
eyes fora time; but in an hour the firmament 
overhead was glittering with stars, and the South- 
ern Cross, with many other bright constellations, 
were visible. How glorious they seemed to shine! 
I parted from them as from old associates, think- 
ing I never had observed them looking so well. 
It was a truly Australian evening—calm and 
genial. The frogs croaked forth their low monoton- 
ous song, the dash of the sea on the beach broke 
upon the ear, and the sounds of life from the dis- 
tant city could be heard at times rising up into 
the calm night. I was about to leave this land, 
which had become to me a second home. It was 
a country I had dreamed of when a mere boy; and 
it was as fair as I had then pictured it. I had 
uot emigrated after having been unfortunate in an 
older country, but had gone from my native land 
ia the prime of youth, and had spent the best part 
of my life in Australia. When I landed on the 
shores of Victoria—the greatest colony that Aus- 
tralia boasts— it contained ouly a few thousand 
people, with one city, containing only a sprinkling of 
s. It was then almost unknown. Now, its 
fame is world wide. It contains noble cities, and 
wide cultivated districts, where the waving grain 
marks the progress of civilisation—a bustling, 
happy people, and vast wealth. It was a land I 
worked hard for, and loved well; but my 

th, aud a desire to visit my native country and 
ny relations, induced me to cross the vast Pacific 
wd Atlantic oceans. The new land contained 
wove of my relatives, who all inbabited the coun- 
ity of their sires. The ties of our kindred will, 
fr all, assert their supremacy in the human 





| breast : Joseph wept when he made himself known 


to his brethren. Not the length of time which 
had separated him from them; not their excessive 
cruelty towards him; not all the honours with 
which he had been loaded by Pharoah, could 
deaden the ties of fraternal affection. In the 
pride of manhood, when the world looks all fair, 
such feelings may be despised; but in sickness 
and affliction they will reassert their power. 
many a soldier, dying on the field of battle, or 
sailor, sinking iu the stormy sea, or colonist, dying 
in a far off wilderness, have longed intensely once 
more to see their relatives before they should die. 

It had been my intention originally to have 
gone to Europe by the Red Sea; but as I was 
suffering from a severe attack of liver complaint, [ 
was persuaded to go by Cape Horn. I was 
nothing loth, as I had for many years been desirous 
of rounding the Horn, and visiting those far off 
polar regions. I do not recollect having observed 
any account of this route, which is one of some 
little danger; and the following general remarks 
may be interesting. The cyclones which we were 
unfortunate enough to meet with in the Southern 
ocean, are of comparatively rare occurence, no per- 
son in our ship having met with them before ; and 
I do believe that, upon the whole, the dangers and 
discomforts of this voyage are very much over- 
rated. 

I was advised to select a sailing vessel in pre- 
ference to a steamer, and finding one ready to 
proceed, with cabins disengaged, I secured two— 
one for my self and wife, and the other for my two 
children and servant. For this I paid £220. The 
fitting up, including a double patent swing couch, 
cost about £25 more; and having little time to 
look after the furnishing, there were many things 
that we ought tv have had, which were neglected. 

We had light, variable winds from the time we 
left the Australian coast until we had passed the 
New Zealand Islands, and entered that vast ex- 
panse of water, stretching southwards to the Pole, 
and eastward to Cape Horn and the coast of South 
America. The mind could hardly forbear dwelling 
upon the loneliness of our position, winging our 
flight across this boundless waste of water, well 
denominated “the Desolate Region,” where no 
ship is met with, as none ever sail westward, ex- 
cept homeward bound Australian vessels, taking the 
route to reach Cape Horn. There is but a faint 
indication that life exists in this quarter, as the 
loridly albatross, or the lesser birds of ocean, sel- 
dom appear to greet the longing eye of the pas- 
senger. , 
This vast waste on Father Neptune’s domain 
might not be objectionable in fine weather, with a 
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fair wind—particularly in a comfortable ship, with 
tolerably pleasant companions. It was our mis- 
fortune to have very rough weather, and perhaps 
two of the severest hurricanes which have ever 
been experienced. The captain of our ship had 
been fifteen times round Cape Horn, and had never 
been in such weather ; and one of his passengers, 
who had been master of twenty different ships, and 
been shipwrecked on the Pacific Ocean, declared 
he had never been out in such cyclones. 

We had scarcely got well away from the New 
Zealand coast, when we experienced a strong 
southerly wind, which was succeeded by thick 
fogs, and drizzling rains. ‘The captain was afraid 
of falling in with icebergs, as he thought the 
southerly breeze might have brought several of 
those erratic masses into the low latitudes in which 
we were; and he proceeded with great caution, 
often,“ heaving to’’ during the night. He seemed 
anxious about the safety of his vessel, and not 
about making a crack passage. ‘The clipper ships 
which run this route often take dreadful risks— 
going far south, and, regardless of ice and cold, 
proceeding at full speed through the icebergs 
round Cape Horn. In this manner the distance 
is shortened, as the globe contracts materially in 
these high latitudes. How little the casual thinker 
can imagine, in reading of the arrival of some 
clipper ship from Australia in sixty-three or sixty- 
four days, of the dangers and discomforts expe- 
rienced in accomplishing these feats! and, after all, 
are they really deserving of such credit? They are 
of little benefit to the owners, as the vessels must 
soon be worn out by the enormous strain put upon 
them in heavy weather, and the loss in sails and 
spars is very considerable. They are not desirable for 
passengers, as the clipper ships often have their 
cabins half filled with water, and the intelligent 
portion of them must know well the hazard they 
run. They are still more undesirable for the poor 
sailors, who are kept in a very uncomfortable 
condition, and worked to death in not a few of 
those ships, and it is to be hoped that the era of 
clipper sailing is nearly over. 

After the fogs had disappeared, we again en- 
countered light and baffling winds, until the 18th 
of the month, when we had a smart gale; but as 
we had anticipated this about the equinox, we 
thought nothing of the matter, expecting good 
weather, and considering all our troubles at an 
end. How little we were prepared for what was 
in store for us! Three days after this we had 
the first hurricane, or cyclone, as nautical men 
term it. The first indication was the fall of the 
barometer, which went suddenly down to 27. The 
captain was very much alarmed, particularly as the 
blood-red moou shone like a ball of fire, and set in 


swollen purple clouds, on the previous evening, | 
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while there were various other symptoms very | 


threatening. Every sail was immediately furled 
and made secure, and such other precautions were 
adopted as the utmost skill and experience could 
suggest—both the commander and the officers 











being skilful in their profession. About noon the 
clouds became more ominous, dark, and lowering. 
The ocean was already swollen and angry, and the 
wind increasing every moment. In another hour 
the hurricane set ia with awful violence. he 
surface of “the great profound’ now became 
distorted and swollen. It whirled and eddied 
about with the most violent contortions, as if there 
were vials of wrath pent up within its bosom, 
which it wa: incumbent for it to disgorge. The 
expression which it bore struck me at once as 
being like that of a snake or hyena, charged to 
the full with vindictiveness and animosity, and 
threatening everything that dared to oppose its 
force in the awful shock which would be given 
when it finally sprang to grasp its prey. It was 
like the critical moment before the fatal spring, 
when the last terrible and insatiable look, speaking 
of merciless destruction, is thrown towards the 
trembling victim. The countenances of the officers 
displayed a care-worn, and even frightened look— 
not from fear, but from anxiety about the character 
of the convulsion which they saw approaching, 
The hurricane burst forth, roaring among the masts 
and riggiug with such terrific violence that the 
Ship quivered under its force and fury. It.was 
the intention of our commander to run before it, 
but as it blew from different points, he found it 
necessary to lay the ship to, so as to receive the 
force of wind and sea “ broadside on,” as sailors 
term it. The vessel, thrown over nearly on her 
beam-ends, worked so heavily that the seams of 
many of her upper plauks were forced open, and 
the water flowed through the cabins we cccupied. 
Our servant tried for some time to stop it, but 
without success. The appearance of the vast 
Pacific, as v iewed from the deck, was now beyond 
measure grand and impressive. From the quarter 
where the hurricane came, the eye could not pene- 
trate the lurid, murky clouds of vapour which hung 
over the water; but if portentous darkness seemed 
to conceal the horrors of the scene in that direction, 
to windward the moon, which was at the full, 
shoue resplendently on the fsea, disclosing a view 
such as has seldom been looked on, Far away 
stretched these circular plains—wastes of rolling 
waters, over which the white foam danced, spark- 
ling in the quivering light, looking like long ire- 
gular legions of white cavalry, charging in full and 
maddening career. The force of the hurricane had 
the effect of keeping down the waves; but asit 
lulled now and then, the dark water shot up into 
vast mountains and pyramids, which seemed 
threaten to engulph the mass of iron and wo 
now struggling with the pitiless element—¥ 
roared and shrieked in its fury, as if reso 
bent on our destruction. 

Aloud the blackened deep 
Tremeadous roared, as if against # rock 
Projecting dashed its furious waves. Ob God! 
What wrath divine, what mystery, I cried, 
Is indicated by these raging seas ! 
For this tempestuous violence al! storme 
Exceeds. 
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The force of the gale threw heavy bodies of water 
with terrifie violence against the ship, striking her 
side with that sudden, dense, violent shock which 
those accustomed to storms are familiar with. It 
is always a fearful sound, and rings in my ears like 
the artillery of a mortal foe storming a citadel. 
I; cannot be heard without some dread, as it is an 
enemy that will give no quarter if it breaks in 
upon the tempest-tossed mariner. When the 
vessel presents a firm resistance, and proudly meets 
and repels the surges, as was the ease generally 
pere, all is right; but if her timbers shake and 
quiver with the shock, there is cause to dread the 
result—particularly if the contest is long protracted, 
and the ship deeply laden with a dead cargo, such 
as sugar or grain. 

The cyclone continued for about twelve hours at 
its height; the passengers were terrified at its 
violence, and even the experienced sailors had 
serious apprehensions for the ship. Had any acci- 
dent occured, there was no chance for the three 
hundred souls on board. The ship was in the 
middle of the wildest and most desolate sea that is 
traversed, and four thousand miles from the nearest 
land, so that it would have been madness to launch 
the boats in such a sea. Fortunately, we had a 
sound ship, and every precaution had been taken, 
so that she rode it out without any accident. The 
Barometer, which had descended to nearly tweuty- 
seven, rose slightly, to the great delight of the 
frightened crew and passengers. By eleven o'clock 
the violence of the hurricane had slightly abated. 
The sea, however, had’ now risen, and the vessel 
laboured severely. ‘The long majestic roll of the 
gigantic waves of this great ocean, which extends 
rom the oue pole to the other, and which, a little 
higher up, circles the globe, is grand on ordinary 
occasions ; but on this there was something actually 
fearful in its violent contortions. Indeed, the 
ship laboured more heavily when the hurricane 
broke, as its very force appeared to me to master 
the sea, and keep it down, As the wind abated, 
however, the sea rose, and the ship was in danger 
of rolling her masts over her side. The captain 
was compelled to put her before the wind, and we 
pursued our race, with the waves careering along 
bebind us, often threatening to engulph us by their 
vast volume and strength. The working of the 
vessel had opened her timbers above the fastening, 

48 we were unfortunate enough to have our 
cabins Opposite one of the masts, where the strain 
Was most severely felt, the water poured in upon 
Ws, until we were submerged, and all our best 
Shee were utterly spoiled. The lashings of the 
uwniture aud boxes gave way, and everything was 

ed about the apartment with such violence 

ag to endanger the lives and limbs of all of us; 
aud it was quite impossible to stand, as the 
of the ship were sufficient to throw us 

with the utmost force. I got my two 

in my arms, and laying hold of an iron 
"ing fastened to a beam, managed to preserve 
them from danger during the more violent portion 
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of the storm. ‘The captaiu was very happy at the 
result, aud after an absence of twelve hours ou 
deck, on coming below, and entering the saloon, 
where a uumber of the passengers were sitting 
together in groups, he lost his footing, and was 
throwa over. Far from being annoyed or discon- 
certed, he laughed, and threw two or three somer- 
sets on the floor. This little bit of pleasantry did 
far more to reassure the timid than an hour’s con- 
versation would have done. We bore up with the 
wet, and various other annoyances, much better 
than could have been anticipated. We were 
thankful for the escape, and hoped for good 
weather after the storm, The day after was very 
rough, and we sat shivering in the saloon, wet, 
cold, and very uncomfortable. The sea, however, 
seemed to be subsiding. We passed a tolerable 
night, but .on the following morning, on emerging 
from our cabins, we were all horrified to hear that 
the barometer had again gone down nearly as low 
as before the cyclone. ‘This information damped 
the spirits of the boldest in the ship. 

The breakfast was hardly finished before the 
hurricane had set in; and, on reaching the deck, | 
found every exertion was being made to secure the 
sail, which was not done without considerable 
trouble aud danger. The ship was then laid to, 
and left to ride out the fury of the storm at the 
mercy of wind andsea. I think | shall never for- 
get the dreary prospect. I sat reading in the 
saloon for several hours, aud thinking but little 
about tke fierce storm ragivg around. About two 
o’clock I went up, and looked out at our ship 
tossing about at the mercy of a sea so awful and 
so brimful of wrath, that destruction seemed 
inevitable. 

During the whole of the day the storm con- 
tinued to howl with unremitting force; the ship 
rolled heavily, and the captain dreaded that some- 
thing was wrong. After nightfall the dreariness 
of the scene increased, and the rush of the water, 
the clang of the pumps, and the screams of the 
passengers when the heavy seas broke over the 


ship, all kept the bravest from their sleep. Indeed, 


hardly an eye was closed that night, and many an 
anxious prayer was, no doubt, uttered for day. 
Before morning the storm abated, and although the 
sea was very much swollen, yet the following day 
passed more comfortably. It was Sunday, and the 
captain, as was his custom, read the beautiful 
prayers of the Church of England, with the psalms 
and prayers for persons at sea, particularly affect - 
ing under the circumstances. These cyclones are 
common, and exceedingly dangerous in the Southern 
and Indian oceans. They are explained by some 
authors, who have compared the earth to ah 

globe, enveloped by a cvuating of air, of about 40 
miles in thickness, and having a definite exterior 
surface. A cyclone is an immense whirling eddy in 


air, extending vertically from the surface of the — 


atmosphere down to the earth, and moving bodily 
cver the earth’s surface. In the southern hemis- 
phere this eddy invariably turns in the order 
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N.E. S.W., or in the same order a3 the hands of a 
watch; while in the northern hemisphere in the 
contrary order, or N.W. S.E. 

The mere act of revolving tends to throw the 
air straight out from the axis, as water is thrown 
straight out from the handle of a twirling mop. 
The air near the top of the atmosphere is comypara- 
tively rare, growing more and more dense from the 
top towards the earth. At the top, therefore, less 
resistance is offered to the air thrown out from the 
axis, and more and more resistance at points lower 
down the axis. Hence the eddy will be wider at 
the top than below, and the surface of the atmos. 
phere will appear depressed into the form of an 
inverted cone. It appears* that the hurricanes of 
the South Pacific ocean are cyclones, or revolving 
storms. 2. That the order of rotation is N.E.8.W. 
3. That they begin near the Equator, in the north- 
east portion of the South Pacific, progress first to 
the westward, next to the north-west, and finally, 
recurving, pass off in middle and high latitudes 
towards the south-east. 

According to Professor Faraday, the electricity 
of the atmosphere, or air, is positive. It increases 
as the temperature diminishes, and rice versa, 
invariably following diurnal and annual fluctuations 
of temperature. The upper aud colder regions of 
the atmosphere are an immense reservoir of electric 
fluid, enveloping the earth, which is insulated by 
the intermediate spherical shell formed by the 
lower atmosphere, of which the insulating power 
increases with its density and dryness. Whenever 
the upper atmospheric strata becomes highly 
charged with electricity, and an opening is sud- 
denly made through the lower strata, the electric 
fluid will rush through the vertical column of 
rarified air ina spiral form, and will produce a 
rotatory hurricane, or cyclone, at the surface of the 
earth. Writers on this subject have arrived at the 
conclusion that the gyrations of a descending 
electrical current will perfectly account for the 
peculiar rotations of cyclones on either side of the 
equator. 

Tn a few days after this we experienced a third 
gale, far less severe than those previously noticed. 
The weather became cold, and my cabin being un- 
fortunately the wettest in the vessel, I was for 
some time intensely uncomfortable. Everything 
was altempted that could be thought of towards 
ameliorating the evil. The carpenter endeavoured 
to stop the entrance of the water, but without 
success ; and it was a most miserable prospect to 
look out of bed upon a cold morning, and see the 
water tumbling about the cabin, and all the clothes 
drenched. It was impossible to impress upon the 
minds of the children the necessity of conforming 
to the present circumstances. Indeed, during the 
eyclone, when I was holding them in the middle 
of that scene of wreck and confusion in our cabin, 
they were shouting and laughing at the whole 
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affair, utterly unconscious of danger, regarding the 
scene as matter for their particular amusement an4 
gratification. 

The weather now continued to be disagreeable 
and occasionally rough, the captain finding it ne. 
cessary to reef nearly every night. The danger to 
vessels from the icebergs which float about the 
ocean near the Horn is imminent, as it is one 
against which the best seaman can do nothing. 
The ice region is pretty accurately laid down ig 
Maury’s charts; but occasionally bergs drift, with 
long continued southerly winds, as far as lat. 49, 
and they have been met with in lat. 32. On his 
previous voyage, our captain met with them in the 
neighbourhood of the Falklands, and had a very 
narrow escape, having been jammed in amo 
three bergs, which he had difficulty in clearing, 
A very fine ship, the Madagascar, was lost in the 
voyage from Melbourne to London some years ago, 
No information was ever received of her after she 
cleared the Australian coast; but it is more thay 
probable that she came into contact with a berg, 
and went down at once. There was a particular 
friend of mine, named Morrison, a passenger, 
whose loss I sincerely regretted. It is very 
shucking, where there are large families on board, 
to meet such a fate. Men may see a vessel sink 
in silent despair; but the screams of women and 
children must materially add to the horrors of such 
scenes. The Madagascar was a very fine ship, 
and not likely to have foundered. When the 
owner heard of the event, he remarked, “ that it 
was no fair play which caused her loss, for he had 
never known a stronger ship.” There are many 
accidents at sea from ice, and it is nuw supposed 
by nautical men that the much lamented steam- 
ship President was lost in consequence of coming 
in collision with bergs. There are almost weekly 
accidents in various parts of the globe, and seldom 
do any survive, when they do take place, to detail 
them. In a recent paper, I read full particulars 
of the John Rutledge, from Liverpool to New York, 
having encountered ice in lat. 46 deg. 34 min. N. 
long. 46 deg. 56 min. W. ‘Two large icebergs 
were seen, over thirty feet in height. The atmos- 
phere was hazy. On the 19th the vessel entered 
a large field of ice, but managed to clear it. She 
soon, however, became involved in another, and 
ice-drift played around her all day. On the 20th 
the vessel ran into an iceberg, and soon filled. As 
awful scene ensued. The sailors disobeyed all 
orders, and rushed to the boats. All on board 
this ill-fated vessel perished, with one exception 
—Mr. Nye, who was rescued on the 29th from 4 
boat, by the Germania, of Havre. He was the 
only survivor of thirteen who had left the ship in 
the boat. It is fortunate for the vessels which 
sail round Cape Horn, that the stream current 
from the Gulph of Guinea flows in that quarter, 
and has the same ameliorating effect upom the 
climate as the Mexican Gulph stream has upou the 
climate of Britain. But for this, the ocean at this 
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Ligh latitude would be bound up with frost for the 
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of the year.* As it is, although ves- 

pai Ey go as high as from 57 deg. to 60 deg., 

they cross all the year round, and comparatively 

few accidents occur from ice. Indeed, with the 

of the Madagascar, no ship has been 

missing, during the last few years, in rounding 
the Horu. ' 

We frequently saw whales in both the Southern 
and South-Atlantic oceans ; and upon one occasion 
we nearly came into contact with an enormous 
monster, which just passed under our larboard bow. 
Aceidents have been occasionally known to occur 
so vessels from whales striking them between 
“wind and water;” but they are not common. 
The sperm whales’ fishery was very productive at 
one period, but has now been almost abandoned, 
and there is more than a probability that the sperm 
whales will speedily become extinct. The females 
oaly bear one in a considerable space of time, and 
the young are very long in arriving at maturity. 
The males are enormously large, two or three times 
the size of the females. They fight by running at 
each other with their heads, which are frightfully 
lacerated in such encounters. They usually are in 

ps of three or four, one male only accompanies 
each, and it is for this honour that all the battles 
take place. 

Our voyage round the Horn was unusually 
rough and protracted. We had nothing like fine 
weather for nearly a month. Indeed, one gale 
succeeded another in quick succession. The vessel 
coatinued wet ; and whenever the cabin we occu- 
pied was on the weather side we were nearly 
flooded ont. The motion of the vessel was dis- 
agreeable, as it was next to impossible to stand 
upright without being able to lay hold of some 
support ; and many accidents, more or less severe, 
occurred from this cause. Upon one occasion, I 
had a very narrow escape—having been sent from 
one corner of the saloon right across, with terrific 
violence, Fortunately, I had presence of mind to 
save myself, by raising my hands, which broke the 
foree of the concussion. The table at meal times 
occasionally presented a most ludicrous appear- 
ance; the dishes and plates would frequently be 
sent adrift by the rolling of the ship, and come 
racing down the table to leeward—legs of mutton, 
tums, pies, all commingling in a chaos of inextricable 
confusion. We usually managed to hold on to 
our plates, but the knives and forks, meat and 
potatoes, were not seldom swept away, and we had 
to help ourselves from the supplies which were 
lakiog such strange gyrations on the table. Some 
one else had what was intended for us, and we, on 
the other hand, seized the destined morsel of our 

passengers. ‘The scene on the occasion of 
the second cyclone was, however, beyond all com- 
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Fo Maury’s Geography of the Ocean” is a work which 
ts the greatest attention, There is no doubt that the 

maghtere and air are subject to positive laws, and great 
is due to the Americans for the attention which they 

They for ‘&§ considerable time, bestowed on this subject. 
are in advance of Britain here. 





fort in eating. The dinner had been prepared as 
usual. The table was laid, and a plentiful supply 
smoked on it. The passengers, who had not 
already become frightened, were just about to com- 
mence, when the vessel gave a terrific lurch from 
one gunwale to the other, and sent everything on 
the table like a shot to leeward. The smash was 
terrific; notadish nor plate—not even a knife or 
fork, remaiued visible. The sideboard became ua- 
lashed with the violence of the roll, and fell 
heavily to leeward, nearly killing one of our fas- 
sengers. Such a scene of confusion I never wit- 
nessed. The cuddy servant regarded the demoli- 
tion of the dinner with the utmost consternation. 
Some passengers did dine on the relics of the 
wreck; but as just then the main pumps com- 
menced working, and the violence of the hurricane 
increased, [ deemed it much better for all my 
family to be together, and retired with them to my 
own cabin. Indeed most of the passengers had 
nothing until the following morning. I had occa- 
sion, however, to go into the saloon in the even- 
ing, and it rresented a sad spectacle. The floor 
was covered with water, which had just been 
shipped. The furniture and windows were shat- 
tered, and the passengers were in groups, looking 
most disconsolate. The long, long, night passed, 
and the storm having abated, the passengers were 
well prepared for the morning meal; so rough was 
the sea even at this time, that it was next to im- 
possible to sit at table without having some pillar 
or rope to hold on by; and some lashed them- 
selves to the table. 

After contending with much severe weather, 
and contrary winds, we at length were favoured 
with what sailors term a “ slant,’ and on the llth 
April rounded the much talked of Horn with fine 
weather. Indeed there was no indication of our 
being in a locality so much dreaded, and I hardly 
think we had a pleasanter day during the voyage 
than the Sunday on which we were off Cape Horn. 
We passed at a very considerable distance, and 
did not sight either the Cape or Staten Island. 
We had very thick mists near the Falklands, and 
were once amongst ice ; but we passed through in 
the night. The usual alteration of the thermo- 
meter took place, and it fell twenty degrees while 
near the ice, and rose again immediately after we 
passed. 

The Falkland islands are about half the size of 
Ireland in extent, their length from east to west 
is one hundred and twenty miles, and their breadth 
about seventy. The climate must be rather in- 
hospitable from the high lattitude in which they 
are situated, but potatoes grow to perfection, and 
cattle thrive admirably on the Tossack grass which 
grows spontaneously. Wheat will not arrive at 
maturity, but oats, most probably could be pro- 
duced. The seas around them swarm with fish, 
seals, and whales ; and the opposite coast of Terra 
del Fuego are clothed with timber, well adapted 
for ship building. The importance of the Falk- 
land’s can hardly be estimated, more particularly 
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as they constitute the only British colony in this 
quarter of the world. Not only the whole of the 
homeward bound ships from the Australian colonies 
pass this way, but the outward aod homeward 
bound vessels from America and Britain to the 
rising settlements of California and Oregon; to 
Lima, Valparaisc, and Panama, as well as the 
whaling ships to the North Pacific, pass within a 
short distance of the Falklands. The coast of the 
mainland is desolate and inhospitable, and it would 
be difficult for any ship in distress near Cape 
Horn to put in to refit at any port nearer than 
Rio, on the east coast of South America, while it 
would be next to impossible for her, if dismasted, to 
reach any proper place. The Falklands boast 
larbours equal perhaps to any in the world; it is 
true that they are liable to severe liurricanes off 
the land, but no doubt some of them are safely 
sheltered even from the high winds. A harbour 
of refuge, with a proper dock for repairing ships, 
ought to be formed here, and owners would gladly 
pay a high rate, considering the dangers from 
which it would rescue their property. Many a 
voble ship which could not make Rio from the 
prevailing south west winds, would run to the 
Falklands with the greatest ease. The British 
Giovernment has a survey ip their possession of the 
whole ceast of these islands, and must know the 
opinion of scientific men upon the best site fora 
dock. Some time since it was proposed to have it 
either in Berkley or Choisul Sound, but at whose 
suggestion it is impossible to say. We already 
possess a small colony here, but it is a useless ex- 
pense to the Crown, lingering out a miserable 
existence. The climate cannot be compared with 
inost of our colonies, particularly with those in the 
south, and it is hardly fair of the Government to 
altempt to divert free emigration to this place. 
The Falklands are, however, eminently suited for 
a penal colony, and the London 7Zimes has upon 
more than one occasion advocated its occupation 
in this way with reasons which could not be con- 
troverted. We know something of those matters, 
aud are inclined to think that this is the only open 
door for criminals. The climate is quite good 
enough for this purpose, as no greater error could 
be made, than seuding a number of convicts to 
undergo punishment in a warm luxurious climate, 
particularly where the nature of the punishment 
prevents the sexes from being allowed to hold any 
intercourse. ‘Those who have any doubts on this 
subject can remove them by perusing the letters 
of Mr, Naylor, from Norfolk Island, or the des- 
patches from the Governors of Van Dieman’s 
Land to the present Earl Derby, when, as Lord 
Stanley, he held the seals of the Colonial-oflice. 
The British Government are now sending their- 
convicts to Western Australia, a colony which, 
from its very limited amount of good land, cannot 
maintain them. ‘The exiles will find their way 
into South Australia and Victoria, aud another 
dispute between the colonies aud the mother coun- 
try will be the result; and it may end in the de- 
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sire of the latter to throw off their allegiance t, 
the British Crown. The expense, moreover, i, 
frightful, being, according to Parliamentary dogg. 
ments, £1,000 for each man transported to Wes, 
tern Australia. The Government is equally yp. 
fortunate with its system of home punishment— 
for it has been stated that ablebodied men cost the 
Government from £30 to £40 per annum, and 
earn not more than £4., thus losing to the country 
from £26 to £36 each a year. The advantages of 
the Falklands are numerous. Vessels, having the 
trade-winds nearly the whole of the way, could 
make the passage in a comparatively short space 
of time. In consequence of the prevailing contrary 
winds, no vessels go this route to Australia. The 
transportation of convicts to the Falklands would 
not embroil us with any foreign government, or 
with any of our own colonies; the islands could 
easily be guarded; it would be impossible for 
ruunaways to take to bushranging, and if they did 
escape they could only fly to the opposite coast of 
Terra del Fuego, where they would miserably perish, 
The climate of the Falklands is well adapted for 
the purpose, and for growing rough food for the 
maintenance of prisoners; and there appears no 
doubt that this would be by far the most economi- 
cal, the most humane, and the most efficacious plan 
of dealing with the worst criminals of Britain, 
The settlement in Western Australia is already 
gorged, and the neighbouring colonies are afraid 
that they will continue to be deluged with convicts 
from it. This is a dark cloud upon the horizon, 
which will increase, and end, most probably, in 
violent political convulsions. I saw in the hands 
of the Executive Council of Victoria, when I was 
a member of it, a table which demonstrated that 
nearly the whole of the criminals undergoing 
punishment in the penal establishments of that 
colony were old offenders from the adjoining penal 
settlements, and that, but for this unwholesome 
ingredient in its society, Victoria would be, per- 
haps, as free from crime as any community in the 
world. The public mind is easily aroused and 
excited on this subject, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment cannot be too careful in reference to the 
transportation of criminals. 
We were fortunate enough to pass in security 
that part of the South American coast opposite 
La Plata, which is liable to pamperios, or hurri- 
canes. They blow down the valley of that river 
from the Andes, and are occasionally severe 
upon ships that have approached near the coast. 
We had now tolerably fine weather right through 
the tropics. We were about a week detained on 
the equator by light winds and calms, in the very 
delectable region which is termed the Doldrums. 
The heat was very disagreeable, in consequence of 
the dampness of the atmosphere. The hoop:ng- 
cough broke out here amongst the children with 
considerable violence. It had been observed at 


the commencement of the voyage, and the attention 
of the captain of the ship was called to it. 
father of the child was at once questioned on 
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ir des-oagh and that the medical gentleman 


gho had attended his family had advised a sea 

as the best cure for the attack. If such 
is the fact, it ought to be made public. What 
could induce any professional man to advise a 
coarse which had the effect of introducing a dan- 


s epidemic amongst a hundred children, | 
a fleet of vessels, all driven in this direction by 


dering a long sea voyage, where there were few 

rtunities of obtaining the necessary changes 
of food and scene likely to lead to a speedy re- 
covery? The necessary mediciaes, indeed, were 
sot all in the medicine chest, and the children 
became gradually worse, until comfort was banished 
fom the vessel, which was turned into an hospital 
for juveniles, there being between twenty and 
thirty little folk in the saloon alone, and nearly 
erery one of them afflicted with the epidemic. 
They were perpetually coughing, and whooping 


like so many amateur Indians. The manner in | 


shich this disease was surreptitiously introduced 
on board, proves the great necessity of a proper 
system of medica! inspection previous to the de- 

ture of homeward bound ships. It is quite 
possible that fatal fevers might be introduced, 
which would decimate the crew and passengers of 
ships lying, for weeks, becalmed within the tro- 
pics, through the carelessness or selfishness of 
individuals. It is true, that the introduction of 
any contagious disease on board a vessel is an 
offence which is punishable by law; but what 
satisfaction is that fact to those who are cut off, 
er who moura relatives who have fallen victims by 
the way. 

The voyage was protracted by two calms— 
ove in the Doldrums, and the other in a higher 
latitude. After this, we were kept beating 
about the Atlantic with easterly winds, having 


been driven nearly as far west as the Bermudas. | 
The Southern Cross is usually lost a few degrees | 


north of the equator, but at this season (May) we 
carried it to 28th north parallel. We saw the 
Plough and North Star several degrees south, and 
many were glad to recognise again those old 
friends. 

| The calms on the equator, and, outside, the 
influence of the south-east and north-east trades, 
have been so often described, that it is needless to 


enter upon the subject. We had been tossed about 


in three hurricanes in the vast South Pacific, and 
bad looked npon the sea in extreme agitation ; and 
now we lay on its glassed bosom for days, without 
asolitary ripple on its surface. We had suffered 
from the cold of the highest latitudes which we 
could enter upon outside the polar regions, and 
now we were sweltered on the tropics, with the 
‘un right over us. We had experienced every 
possible variety of climate, and there we were 
again, tossing about on the North-Atlantic, and 
locking anything but satisfied at the easterly 


» Which kept blowing right from the quarter | 


¥e wished to reach, as we had increased our latitude 
much by running north, that it was useless for 


‘eet, and acknowledged that his child had had | 


HOME. 
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us to go further in that direction. We were 
for about a fortnight in this situation, somewhere 
between the Western Isles and the coast of North 
America. The weather was here very beautiful— 
a gentle and balmy air, and a moderately hot at- 
mosphere. There were no hot breezes here off the 
sandy deserts of the far interior, to render the air 
oppressive and sultry. We were in the midst of 


the prevailing winds. The sunsets here were 
remarkably beautiful; and on one occasion I cb- 
served a strange phenomenon in the sky, just as 
the great luminary was setting. A noble column, 


| or pillar, of most beautiful roseate hue, went up 


from the edge of the water into the horizon. It 
was rather broader than the lower part of the arch 
of a rainbow, but quite different in appearance 
from it, and so rare, that few of the old sailors had 
ever observed it before. 

We spoke a vessel from Liverpool, bound to 
Charlestown, United States, and only out eighteen 
days from England. We heard that war had bro- 
ken out in Europe, and with the anticipation that 
England would be a party to hostilities. This 
intelligence alarmed me, as I was but too well 
aware that, in the event of a great war, Britain 
would be unable to protect the colonies, and that 
nearly all of them would suffer. In the Pacific, 
at New Caledonia and Tahiti, France has a large 
fleet, which could pounce upon Sydney and Mel- 
bourne before any efficient steps could be taken 
for their protection, and burn and plunder those 
cities if they thought fit—England having no fleet 
nearer than China to assist them. The probable 
effect of this would be a revolt, as those colonics 
would not consent to be inade the victims of thie 
unreasonable taste of the British ministers, who, 
not thinking of the safety of their outlying posses- 
sions, embark in expensive and dangerous wars, 
and leave the gold-producing colonies open to the 
aggressions of hostile fleets, without a solitary 
frigate for their protection. 

We had been wearily traversing the great seas 
which form the principal portion of the globe, aud 
now, at length, we began to approach that small 
nook which is the focus for the commerce of the 
world. Hundreds of vessels were around us, all 
bound for either Liverpool or London; and yet, 
how insignificant a speck on the map did that 
Great Britain appear, when compared with those 
vast continents of Australia, America, and Africa 
which we had left or had passed! Many on board 





were, no doubt, longing to see again the gay, the 
_ beautiful, and the ever-changing shore, after having 
traversed about sixteen thousand miles of the 
_ weary and monotonous ocean. And now, spread out 
| before them like a garden, was that far-famed 
| England, from which they bad been so long absent. 
| It lay green and beautiful, and teeming with fer- 
tility, and the hearts of all those tempest-tossed 
wanderers yearned towards it, It was théir 
fatherland, where slept their ancestors in many a 


tranquil and secluded spot, and old recollections 
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rushed upon the minds of most. I thought of the 
lines :— 












Tis the land of the good, the brave, and the free— 
The happiest land upon earth. 


tain was prepared, and signed by the whole of the 


been public; but the worthy old tar appeared afraid 


managed by deputation. 


A very kind and flattering address to the cap- | 


cabin passengers, and I was appointed to present | 
the same. The ceremony was intended to have | 


' 
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A similar address was presented to the officer, 

of the ship. 
I landed in a yacht at Weymouth, where I jag 
an opportunity of seeing a flest lying at anchor 
Those ships made a fine show, and carried the fa. 
which for so long had dared the battle and the 
breeze. I was pleased with the kindness of the 
English people. They crowded around the boat, 
and helped out my two little children. Many 
expressed their kind feeling to Lucy, only two and 


of this “state,” as he called it, and the matter was | a half years old, who had come sixteen thousand 
' miles to see the old country. 


a 



























Tuts world is not our lasting dwelling — 
A little music, sun, and balm; 
A little love, that grows by telling ; 
A little dream, our fear dispelling ; 
A golden calm, 
A mournful psalm, 
And He who gave His own has taken. 


There is a sterner Jove than maiden 
Craves, merits, and evokes—I mean 
A love for those whose hearts are laden 
With misery ; who meet no Eden— 
No spot of green, 
Their grief to screen,— 
Degraded, stricken, and forsaken ! 


Not unto one be wholly given 
The spirit’s warmth. No; let it spread, 
That those who, like the birds, are driven 
From land to land, and find no haven, 
May rest the head, 
Arise, and tread 
Broad Fatherland, refreshed and purer. 


TuHeReE may be an apology necessary to the ardent 


a legion, with capabilitiesof high value in the 
purchase of volumes, for placing his work along 
with the common herd, of whom mary have not a 


reader, ere it could find the multitude of careful 
readers to whom it has become familiar. 











LABOUR. 


The Scriptures bid us live as brothers, 
Destroy the sword, and close the vault! 
Alas! there roars a lust that smothers 
All interest, all care for others ; 
A ruthless fault, 
That scorns to halt, 
Till thousands bow to battle’s “furor!” 


Ob! let us day by day endeavour 
To finish our allotted task ; 
We have Progression’s potent lever 
To raise ; Crime’s subtle knot to sever. 
Then tear the mask, 
For pardon ask, 
And do thy duty to thy neighbour. 


Another star on Freedom's banner, 
Another voice on Wisdom’s hill, 
Another stream in Truth’s savannah, 
Another loud and long hosannab, 
To him whose will, 
Exclaimeth still, 
“Go forth and win thy crown by labour !”” 
CoRonoLlo. 


POETS AND POETRY. 


Tue Ipyxus oF THE Kixc* is already the most 


and enthusiastic admirers of Tennyson, who form popular volume of modern poetry, and it has not 


been more than three weeks among the booksellers, 
so that its success arises from the character earned 
by its predecessors. For a small volume, the 


dozeu of friends in the trade. Tennyson is, with | publisher has fixed a large price; but that is no 
booksellers, the poet of the period. His works | objection, apparently, to the friends of the Poet 
have become fashionable and popular to an extent , Laureate, and the sale of this work has, we believe, 
that proves the existence of genius in them. There been larger than has been conceded to any poet 
must be more than “finish” in his poetry—and | since the days of Byron and his contemporaries. 
yet that is its chief characteristic to the casual The trade have been astonished at the de 
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gud have discovered suddenly that even from 
profit may be made—if they can get the | 
“ht man to write. The title of the volume is a 
jittle mystery. ‘The contents are not songs or 
verses of the King, for be figures very little in 
thew, occupying only a secondary position in the 
‘four quatters of the volume. It is divided into 
four parts, and in the first, Enid, the King—who, 
we may remark in passing, is Arthur, of round- 
table notoriety—has nothing more to-do with the 
subject than the circumstance that Enid’s husband, | 
Geraint, was a knight of the round table, and thus 
had Enid become connected with the Court. In 
ihe second, Vivien, the King is equally subordi- 
pate. He has nothing to do with Vivien farther 
than arises out of the acquaintance formed by that 
lady with Merlin, the prophet, seer, and teacher 
of King Arthur’s Court, Merlin was an intel- 
lectual Sampson. Vivien was his Delilah, and 
too subtle for the aged Merlin; but King Arthur 
was not in any way a guilty monarch in the 
proceeding. Elaine is the third of the idylls, and 
we are again astonished to find the King no more 
concerned in Elaine’s story, than any middle-aged 
gentleman, who reads the evidence of unrequitted 
love in the police reports of the morning papers, 
is connected with the result, in consequence of its 
having interfered with his coffee. If that compa- 
rison goes a litttle too far, we are safe in calling 
Elaine’s story no more an idyll of King Arthur, 
than the tale we have mentioned would be an idyll 
of the coroner, or of a juryman, or of the licensed 
victualler in whose premises the inquest was held. 
The fourth, Guinevere, more nearly concerns King 
Arthur—for Guinevere was Queen and wife of the 
great monarch, and she was not a faithful lady. 
Her heart belonged to Sir Launcelot, who was the 
first in the knighthood of the round table, and a 
fast and strong friend of King Arthur’s. We are 
not left in doubt of the friendship of the knight, 
both to the King and the Queen. The latter, 
becoming too warm, caused the end of the round 
table, the invasion of the heathen, and the death 
of Arthur—if he did die. According to tradition 
he did not die—as die and perish common mortals. 
Arthur was the subject of a tradition, common iu 
several countries, respecting as many kings, who 
had evinced great courage, prudence, or other 
kingly virtues. James, of Flodden, was the latest 
example in this country. He was expected to 
return in a dark hour, and lead his countrymen to 
victory. 
_ The title of the poem is applicable to the last, 
and only to the last, of the four parts. The story 
of Enid is that of Geraint rather—brave and stupid, 
who hears the tales of Guinevere and Sir Launce- 
lot, and they induce him to remove bis wife from 
the Court of the King, under the pretence that 
's Own presence is required in his earldom, to 
repress disorder and robberies. The latter exist ; 
but Geraint, instead of attending to both his busi- 
ness and his wife, only minds the lady, and neg- 
lects his work, 
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Enid hears murmurs concerning his idleness, 
but she fears to repeat them. She is annoyed 
greatly to find herself blamed for Geraint’s mis- 
goverument. He is accused of an attachment to 
his wife, that interferes with all his other duties. 
As she cannot plainly tell him of these murmurings, 
she has a good ery over them—as other hysterical 
and nervous ladies might have, but at a natural 
place, or in a natural way. She wakens one 
morning earlier than Geraint, and begins to re- 
proach herself as the authoress of all these dis- 
contents; and as she talks she weeps. Unhap- 
pily, she talks too loudly, and the Earl hears im- 
perfectly what she has to say of herself to herself. 
He takes his resolution—orders her to proceed 
with him in her faded dress, throws his money 
away in the court-yard ere they begin their fool- 
ish journey, gets into all kinds of scrapes, and is 
particularly boorish, surly, and unjust to the hap- 
less lady his companion ; but cuts through all the 
scrapes with his sword-—cutting off so many heads 
that we cannot count them, and finally arrives, 
through much blood-letting, at the conviction of 
Enid’s goodness and worth, which he might have 
held with less toil. 

The materia!s are simple, and it seems difficult 
to make more out of them than a nursery tale, 
while it is doubtful if any person would take that 
trouble who had, for material, all the newspapers 
and the world. The poet, we fancy, proves his 
art by building a fairy fabric from nothing, although 
there is danger in these experiments. | 

Enid’s meeting with “the brave Geraint’’ ori- 
ginated in the pride of “the sparrow hawk” — 
that being the knightly device worn by Edryn, son 
of Nudd. Earl Yniol was the brother of Nudd, 
and therefore Edryn was the Earl's nephew. He 
came, loved Enid, was rejected by the maiden, and 
in revenge claimed the earldom, asserting that 
Nudd had been plundered by Yniol. Such law 
pleas were settled by force then, and Edryn seized 
his uncle’s lands, and other property, leaving him 
only an old castle and no money. This Edryn, 
riding past a knoll whereon the Queen, Guinevere, 
had reined her steed to watch a hunt, declined to 
favour that lady with his card, and Geraint rode 
after him to obtain the information desired by her 
Majesty. He followed the Knight of the Spar- 
row-hawk to his town, aud there found shelter in 
the castle of Earl Yniol. By the common course 
in all such cases in these times, Geraint beat the 
usurper, Edryn, in a tournament, and restored to 
the Earl, his wife, and daughter, their old posses - 
sions. Edryn repented thereafter, and became a 
knight of the round table. 

The song sung by Enid in Geraint’s hearing, 
ere yet he had seen the vocalist, is the better 
portion of this part, and “ Fortune’s Wheel” is 
doomed, we suppcse, to be made musical. 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, and lover the prowd ; , 
Taro thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm, and cloud ; 
Thy wheel aud thee we neither love nor hate, 











Tarn, Fortane, tarn thy wheel with smile or frown ; 
With that wild whee! we go not up or down ; 
Oar hoard is little, bat our hearts are great. 













































Smile, and we smile—the lords of many lands ; 
Frown, and we smile —the lords of our own hands ; 
For man is man, and master of his fate. 


Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thee are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


“ Fortane’s Wheel’’ would not have appeared re- 
markable in any magazine or newspaper, without 
the name of the poet laureate. Men may ask for 
ever— What is there in a name?” as if they 
believed that the answer must be nothing; but 
there is simply fortune in a name. 

The Earl and Countess Yniol have clear traits 
of character deeply marked in their conversation. 
After the Earl has told to Geraint all the evil done 
to him by his bad nephew, he adds — 


And keeps me in this rainons castle here, 
Where doubtless he would pnt me soon to death), 
Bat that his pride too mnch despises me ; 

And I myself sometimes despise myself ; 

For I have let men be, and have their way ; 
Am much too gentle, have not used my power ; 
Nor know I whether I be very base 

Or very manfal, whether very wise 

Or very foolish ; only this I know, 

That whatsoever evil happen to me, 

I seem to soffer nothing, heart or limb, 

Bat can endore it a!! most patiently. 


This is the character of a man entirely out of 
his position and his time, whom the Knight of the 
Round Table must have had in despite; yet Mr. 
Tennyson makes Geraint answer himn— 


Well said, true heart, 


Perhaps with as much irony as knight might make 
use of towards an earl, for whose daughter he was 
going to do battle as the legitimate prelude to a 
matrimonial engagement. The fight was over, 
and Geraint had won lady and lands, but the young 
Evid began to consider that ber dress was faded, 
and apt to bring discredit upon the knight with 
whom she was to make her appearance at Court. 
All the daughters of Eve have the same aversion to 
a faded dress, yet there was no milliner at the 
town of Ynoil. Milliners could not be got up by 
money, and Enid was puzzled sadly, as any bride 
may sce, by the following report of her soliloquy ; 
although not many perhaps could propose to make 
the same shift in trouble :— 


This nole prince who won our earldom back, 
So splendid in his acts and his attire, 

Sweet Heaven, how much I shall discredit him ! 
Would he could tarry with us here awhile ! 
Bat being so beholden to the prince, 

It were but little grace in any of us, 

Bent as he seemed on going this third dav, 
To seek a second favour at his hands. 

Yet if he could but tarry a day or two, 
Myself would work eye dim and finger lame, 
Far leifer than co mach discredit him. 





meditation on this subject; with “a‘robe of price” | 
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and silk that she had found, and told her that sh. 


had kept it for a surprise, and she talks thn: 
sensibly and womanly :— 


| Yea, traly is it not a sweet surprise ? 
For I myself unwillingly have worn 
My faded suit, as you, my child, have yours, 
And howsoever patient, Ynoil his. 
Ah, dear, he took me from a goodly house, 
With store of rich apparel, sumptuous fare, 
And page, and maid, and squire, and seneschal, 
And pastime both of hawk and hound, and all 
That appertains to noble maintenance. 
Yea, and he brought me to a goodly house ; 
Bat since our fortune slipt from sun to shade, 
And all thro’ that young traito-, cruel need 
Constrain’d us, but a better time has come : 
So clothe yourself in this, that better fits 
Our mended fortunes and a prince’s bride. 
For tho’ you won the prize of fairest fair, 
And though I heard him call you fairest fair, 
Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 
And should some great court-lady say, the prince 
Hath pick’d a ragged robin from the hedge, 
And like a madman brought her to the Court, 
Then were you shamed, and, worse, might shame the Prince, 


| To whom we are beholden ;_ but I know, 
| When my dear child is set forth at her best, 
| That neither court nor country, tho’ they sought 
| Thro’ all the provinces like those of old 
That lighted on Queen Esther, has her match. 


Here ceased the kindly mother, eut of breath. 


The first idyll, if it have any particular claim, 


apart from its fellows, stands by the simplicity of 


iis style. The mother’s communings on the 
silken garment she had recovered for Enid’s use in 
her journey to the court are extremely natural, 
and neatly expressed. There is in them nothing 
new, odd, or striking. Earl Yniol’s wife only 
shares the opinion of all women of taste on the 
subject that they must be allowed to know more 
fully than any other portion of the human race; 
and her confidence in the atrractions of Enid 
ceteris paribus in diamonds and silks might have 
been left to be understood. 

The poet describes four ladies of entirely 
different character. Enid is a very affectionate 
and faithful wife. Her story is simply told. It 
is a tale with interspersed sorrows here and there, 
and even such guileless and simple minds as Enid 
may meet them on the journey of life. Vivienis only 
a light and not a moral lady quite—indeed not by 
many escapades, and her tale is told with greater 
subtlety, for the bard fits the subject with his 
verses. Poor Elaine might have been fit friend 
to Enid, but she loved Sir Launcelot, who should 


have had, yet had not, heart to exchange for and 


_ tell her how—so Elaine died. 
Queen, the wife of King Arthur, but she loved 





with hers; but if he could he would have loved 
her well, although he could not, and he dared not 
Guinevere was the 


Sir Launcelot. The varied tales require varied 
styles, not of language but of thought, and in giving 
each what each requires the poet proves 


. _ triumph of his art, 
Then Enid’s mother broke in upon her daughter's | 


A deep trial comes to Enid, like a sorrow 
set in the mirk midnight of trouble. Fauid 
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and Geraint were journeying in Earl Doorm’s 


jand — 
Bat as a man to whom a dreadful loss 
Fells ia a far land and he knows it not, 
But coming back he learus it, and the loss 
So pains him that he sickens nigh to death ; 
So fared it with Geraint, who being prick’d 
In combat with the followers of Limoars, 
Bled underneath his armour secretly, 
And so rode on, nor told his gentle wife 
What ail’d him, hardly knowing it himself, 
Till his eye darkened and his helmet wagg’d, 
And at a sudden swerving of the road, 
Tho’ happily down on a bank of grass, 
The Prince without a word, from his horse fell. 
And Enid heard the clashing of his fall, 
Suddenly came, and at his side all pale, 
Dismounting, loosed the fastenings of his arms, 
Nor let her true hand falter, nor blae eye 
Moisten till she had lighted on his wound, 
And tearing off her veil of faded silk, 
Had bared her forehead to the blistering sun, 
And swathed the hart that drain’d her dear lor«’s life. 
Then after all was done that hand could do, 
She rested, and her desolation came 
Upon her, and she wept beside the way. 
Aud many past, but none regarded her ; 
For in that realm of lawless tarbulence, © 
A woman weeping for her murdered mate 
Was cared as much for as a summer shower. 


Mr. Tennyson bears perhaps an honest but un- 
willing testimony against the times of King 
Arthur’s round table in “his” ‘summer shower” 
that passes over the bad Earl Doorm’s land; but in 
thepassage he incidentally tellsus beautiful outbreak- 
ings of Enid’s almost sinless nature. She only 
thought of her own desolation as a matter that 
demanded tears and find leisure to weep. The 
employment of her faded veil to bind her angry 
husband’s wound; for Geraint, from his own 
stupidity, was not at the hour on speaking terms 
with his wife, is one of those little acts of self- 
denial that are done daily by some half a million, 
or probably a full million of Euid’s in our own 
country, where the race of Geraints exist still—not 
perhaps quite so jealous but as insufferably stupid 
and sulky as that prince chose to be at times. 
Vivien, the second heroine of the Idylls, was a very 
sad gipsy, who went pic-nic-ing quite alone into a 

ksome wood with old Merlin, the bard and 
sage, who was not superior to her wiles, with all 
his magieal reading and thinking and wisdom, 
Merlin speaks of “ preambles” and ‘* presageful,”’ 
and such other long words, as might be better for 
4 philosopher’s courtship in our time, than for that 
of the great British wizard. Vivien had heard of 
Merlin’s magical charms, whereby by certain 
pacing of his feet and waving of his hands round 
a subject he could put a man to sleep and leave 
him inthe hollow of an oak tree, sleeping on 
always and for ever without awaking. Vivien was 
aatious to gain a knowledge of the secret spell, aud 
the tried her own native mesmerism against Merlin’s 
studied mesmerism. The struggle could not have 

80 doubtful in the case of one of King 
Arthur's knights of the round table as of his 
wizard,” but even in this trial age was overcome 
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by youth; and we regret that Vivien made a bad 
use of the secret, trying it first on Merlin, whom 
she placed on an old oak tree, and there he may 


remain, for anything we know or Mr. Tennyson 
| says, to this present year. 


Vivien pleads for the 
secret in this pretty song :— 


And Vivien, like the tenderest-hearted maid 
That ever bided tryst at village stile, 

Made answer, either eyelid wet with tears, 
Nay, master, be not wrathful with your maid, 
Caress her: let her feel herself forgiven, 
Who feels no heart to ask another boon. 

I think you hardly know the tender rhymes 
Of “ trust me not at all or all in all.” 

I heard the great Sir Lancelot sing it once, 
Aad it shall answer for me. Listen to it. 


‘In love, if love be love, if love be ours, 
Faith and uafaith can ne’er be equal powers, 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 


“Tt is the little rift within the late, 
‘That by-and-bye will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


“The little rift within the lover’s lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders al!. 


“Tt is not worth the keeping, let it go ; 
But shall it ? answer, darling, answer, no, 
And trust me not at all or all in all.” 


0, master, do you love my tender rhyme ? 


The song has another verse which occurs some 
page or two farther on; but we may as well com- 
plete the ballad by inserting it now. 


“ My name, once mine, now thiue, is closelier mine, 

For fame, could fame be mine, that fame were thine, 

And shame, could shame be thine, that shame were mine. 
So trast me not at all, or all in all.” 


Vivien may have been beautiful in person and 
fascinating in speech, yet she and her companions 
in curiosity would be dangerous to Ribbonmen. 
The secret societies should all be comprised of men 
sworn like the ecclesiastical knights of the olden 
ages to woman hating—or at any rate against 


woman loving, Vivien aseribes the last verse to 


a lady, a poeless in those days, and Vivien thus 
indicates its teaching. 


Says she not well? and there is more —this rhyme 
Is like the fair pearl-necklace of the Queen 

That burst in dancing, and the pearls were spilt, 
Some lost some stolen, some as relics kept. 

But nevermore the same two sister pearls 

Ran down the silken thread to kiss each other 

On her white neck. So is it with this rhyme: 

It lives dispersedly in many hands, 

And every minstrel sings it differently ; 

Yet is there one fine line, the pearl of pearls; 

* Man dreams of fame while woman wakes to love.” 
True: Love, tho’ Love were of the grossest, carves 
A portion from the solid present, eats 

And ases, careless of the rest; but Fame, 

The fame that follows death is nothing to us. 

And what is fame in life but half disfame, 

And counterchanged with darkness? you yourself 
Know well that envy calls you devil’s son, 

And since you seem the master of all art, 

They fain would call you master of all vice. 


The denonement of this journey of Merlin’s 
2E 
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with the maid Vivien to the wild wood has been 
already stated. He never came back again. It 
does not seem that his false Vivien ever made any- 
thing more than the destruction of Merlin by his 
secret. She perhaps did not even wish for that 
catastrophe ; but there are a great many morals 
doubtless hidden in this ware of poetry. Old 
gentlemen should no doubt beware of Merlin’s 
conduct if they would escape his fate. ‘* Scientific 
secrets” should not be entrusted to foolish keeping, 
and even weak hands may do what they never can 
undo. There must be many odds and ends of 
proverbial philosophy in the idyll if we had space 
to trace the threads. 

Elaine lived with her brothers two, and the lord 
of Astolat their father. Mother of the house there 
was not—so much the worse for poor Elaine. Sir 
Lancelot had won diamond after diamond at the 
King’s joists, year by year, till only one of a special 
number remained. That one lie wished to win, and 
then give all the diamonds to the Queen. But 
then he thought it more pleasant to remain with 
Guinevere than even to tilt for the crowning 
diamond. The Queen warned him that this might 
be noticed, and he went with a borrowed shield to 
struggle for the prize, unknown. The shield was 
borrowed from Elaine’s brother; for Sir Lancelot 
had lost his way and wandered to their castle 
among the downs and wolds. Less willingly he 
carried away Elaine’s heart, as Sir Lancelot was 
not a cruel knight to dally with woman’s love, but 
saving in that maticr of Guinevere, a man of high 
integrity and noble resolutions. Yet according to 
‘Tennyson it chanced thus :— 


He spoke and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, 

Won by the mellow voice before she look’d, 

Lifted her eyes and read his lineaments. 

The great and guilty love he bore the Queen, 

The battle with the love he bore his lord, 

Hlad marred his face and marked it ere his time. 

Another sinning on such heights with one 

The flower of all the west and all the world, 

Hlad been the sleeker for it; but in him 

His mood was often like a fiend and rose, 

And drove him into wastes and solitude, 

For agony, who was yet a living soul, 

Marr’d as he was he seenied the goodliest man, 
. That ever among ladies ate in hall, 

And noblest when she lifted up her eyes. 

However marr’d, of more than twice her years, 

Seam’d with an ancient swordcut on the cheek, 

And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyes, 

And loved him with that love which was her doom. 


His picture of Sir Launcelot is one of the 
superior sketches in the book. He is a gentleman 
of grave manners and mature years, high and noble 
in his bearing and carriage, with one thought 
piercing through all his being and ever coming up 
to interfere with all his thoughts; and be the 
phantom in all his triumphs seen by him alone, 
invisible to all besides. This double-headed 
vulture consumes him while bound by chains with- 
in the narrow circle of his friendship to the King 
and his love to the Queen. The first might have 
saved him from the last, for that friendship was 





POETRY. 


honest, pure, and never blunted by his loveof the 
Queen. The situation is a strange one, all the 
more perhaps that the connexion of Guiue ere with 
Launcelot involved the Knight in an a reement, 
which he never felt inclined to break. He was to 
wear no favour or token of any lady’s in his tourneys 
or wars. When leaving this castle in the wolds, 
Elaine desired him to wear “her favour at this 
tourney,” which he pondering her counsel that as 
he never yet had worn 


Favour of any lady in the list, 
Such is my wont as those who know me know. 


And desired to be unknown in this particular 
tourney, so if he wore hers, because it was not his 
wont to wear any, he would be less likely to be 
known—accepted. 


* Saying, [ never yet lave done so mach 
For any maiden living, and the blood 
Sprang to her face and filled her with delight.” 


Eiaine’s favour, a red sleeve, broidered wit) 
pearls, became the means of exciting Guinevere’s 
jealousy and “breaking the bond.” Sir 
Launcelot and Elaine’s brother, Sir Lavaine, went 
on to the tourney, where the elder Knight won 
the diamond, but he was sorely wounded, and went 
and hid himself from the world with his squire for 
many days, until at last Elaine discovered her 
brother and the Knight, and cured the Knight’s 
wounds by her careful nursing ; inflicting more 
upon herself, and giving as it were life for life. 
Thus runs the legend of the tourney :— 


Then Sir Lavaine did well and worshipfally ; 

Ile bore a Knight of old repute to the earth, 
And brought his horse to Lauscelot where he lay. 
He up the side, sweating with agony, got, 

Sut thought to do while he might yet endare, 
And being lustily holpen by the rest, 

Ilis party,—tho’ it seemed half-miracle 

To those he fought with—drave his kith and kin, 
And all the table round that held the lists, 

Back to the barrier; then the heralds blew, 
lroclaiming his the prize, who wore the sleeve 
Of scarlet and the pearls; and all the knights, 
Ilis party, cried “ Advance, and take your prize, 
The diamond :’”? but he answered, “‘ Diamond me, 
No diamonds! for God’s love, a little air! 

Prize me no prize, for my prize is death! 

Hence will I and I charge you, follow me not.” 
Ie spoke, and vanish’d suddenly from the field 
With young Lavaine into the poplar grove, 
There from his charger down he slid, and sat 
Gasping to Sir Lavaine, “draw the lance-head,” 
Ah, my sweet lord, Sir Launcelot,” said Lavaiue, 








“T dread me, if I draw it, you will die;” 

But he “I die already with it, draw. 

Draw,” and Lavaine drew, and that other gave 
A marvellous great shrick and ghastly groan, 
And half his blood burst forth and down he sank, 
For the pure pain, and wholly swooned away. 
Then came the hermit out and bore him in, 
There staunched his wound, and there in daily doalt, 
Whether to live or die for many a week ; 

Hlid from the wide worlds’ ramour by the grove 
Of poplars with their noise of falling shower, 
And ever tremulous aspen trees he lay. 


Elaine discovered her brother, Sir Laavine, atd 








the Knight, Sir Launcelot, among the trem 











aspens, aud helped the hermit in his work of love. 
The Queen heard the story of Sir Launcelot and 
the lily maid; yet Sir Launcelot loved not Elaine, 
though he might have done so save for Guinevere, 


THE IDYLLS 


OF THE KING. 


and she was Arthur’s wife; but in reply to Elaine, | 


who said, 


“ Not to be with you, not to see your face, 
Alas for me then my good days are doue.” 


Sir Launcelot proffered much :— 


« Nay, noble maid, he answered, “ ten times nay! 
This is not love; but love’s first flash in youth, 
Most common; yea, I know it of my own se?!, 
And you yourself will smile at your own self, 
Hereafter, when you yield your flower of life 
‘To one more fitly yours, not thrice your age; 
And then will I, for true you are and sweet 
Beyond my old belief in womanhood, 

More specially should your good knight be poor, 
Endow you with broad land and territory, 

Fven to half my realm beyond the seas, 

So that would make you happy: furthermore, 
Ev’n to the death, as tho’ you were my blood, 

In all your quarrels will I be your knight; 

This will I do, dear damsel, for your sake, 

And more than this I cannot.” 


We are to keep in memory that save the law of 
kindness to one who was attached to him deeply, 
Sir Launcelot had no claim which he should dis- 
charge to Elaine; either by the bonds of honour 
or morality, yet, 


While he spoke 
She neither bluushed nor shook, but deathly pale 
Stood grasping what was nearest, then replied ; 
Of all this I will nothing; and so fell, 
And thas they bore her swooning to her tower. 


Then Sir Launcelot left for the Court, and the 


days became dark to Elaine—xnd of them we are 
told — 


And in those days she made a little song, 
And ealied her song the-Song of Love and Death, 
And sang it: sweetly could she make and sing. 


“ Sweet is true love tho’ given in vain, in vain s 


And sweet is death who puts an end to pain ; 
I know not which is sweeter, no not I. 


“Love, art thou sweet ? then bitter death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me, 
O love, if death be sweeter, let me dic. 


“ Sweet love, that seems not to fade av ay, 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay, 
I know not which is sweeter, no not I. 


“I fain would follow love, if that could be ; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me ; 
Call and I follow, I follow! let me die.” 


She died, but in dying she requested her father 
and brother to place her body on a bier, and the 
T upon a boat, which a trusty servant, who 
d speak not a word, might guide upon the 


ream to Camelot, with a letter in her hand 
addressed, 


“For Launcelot, and the Queen, and all the world.” 
Then she died, and the poet tell us that, 


So these two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black decks Inid her in her bed, 


S a] 





Set in her hand a lily, o'er her being, 

The silken case with braided Llazonings, 

And kissed her quiet brow, and saying to her, 
‘ Sister farewell for ever, and agaia 

Farewell, sweet sister,’ parted all in tears, 

Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead, 
Steered by the dumb, went upward with the flood— 
Io her right hand the lily, in her left 


The letter. 


The barge came not in time to prevent the 
-@neen’s jealousy of the dead, but in time that 
also came to its conclusion. 
Cuinevere is more artistical than the former parts. 
| The character of the King and even of Lauucelot 
as drawn in this poem justifies the claim of 
Homeriemade for the book by its author’s frieuds. 
Although the darker and more painful of the 
four, yet by reason of its coutrasts, the characters 
are brighter, and are drawn as it were by a stronger 
hand than those in any of the other parts. 
Arthur has been always a favourite of the Poet 
He describes him as a combination of 
mental strength and sublime virtue, that is difficult 
The stern justice and the extreme 
benevolence of the King, are drawn out vividly in 
his interview with the Queen, after she had escaped 
to a nunnery, where her life was to be spent, when 
the round table was broken up, and a civil war had 
commenced, with Sir Launcelot on one hand, the 
heathen, and the King’s nephew, Sir Modred— 
who endeavoured to wrest the crown from his 
uucle amid hi3 calamities—on the otuer. 
skilful picturing of the King’s mind in these deep 
troubles forms, undoubtedly, the greatest triumph 
of the artist—for he raises the monarch to a virtue 
far higher than the cold justice of the Romans. 
Perlaps the poet sought to contrast the self- 
sacrificing strength of the old Romans with the 
same priuciple tinged aid touched by the soften- 
ing influence of King Arthur’s religion. 
not said that this was his object. 
claimed any purpose farther than its apparent 
purpose in this great work; but this may have 
been his aim, and he has, by chance or by skill, 
hit this mark, and left the moral in his story. 
The King tells Guinevere the bitter thoughts that 
once flashed through his mind; and how they 
passed away, while yet he should never see her 


Laureate’s. 


to realise. 


more—- 


I guard as God’s high gift from scathe and wrong, 

Nor greatly care to lose ; but rather think 

How sad it were for Arthur should he live. 
Even then, however, when his kingdom and life 
were in peril, and some men might have thought 
of suicide, he ‘‘ guarded God’s bigh gift ;”’ yet, as 
treason had thinned his army, and left him only 
a remnant to battle with old foes and old friends, 
now his implacable opponents—he had few faith- 
ful friends to spare, and might have left the Queen 
tc the fate of war, for he could tell her only of 


This life of mine 


his old knights and soldiers— 


And of this remnant will I leave a pari, 
True men who love me still, for whom | live, 


A remnant stays with me, 


The fourth idyll or 


He has not 
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To gaard thee in the wild hour coming on, 

Lest but a hair of this low head be harmed 

Fear not; thou shall be guarded till my death, 
How Le it I know, if ancient prophecies 

Have err’d not, that I march to meet my doom, 
Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me, 

That I the King, should greatly care to live.” 


Then there was the law of treason which was 
applicable to her case. King Arthur might have 


AND POETRY. 


| and evince a finer skill in dealing with their themes 
|The volume is the most popular that has appeared 


for many a day in poetry; and although it ean 
hardly enhance the fame of its author, yet it will 
enlarge the circle of his readers—for its sale far 
exceeds that of any poem in recent times, 


Burns Centenary Porms* form a remarkably 


_ handsome volume, containing all the poems specially 


emploved the means in justice, with which one | 


Henry became familiar in his pride and sin. 
tells her :— 


The wrath which forced my thoughts on that fierce law, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death, 

(When first I learn’t thee hidden here) is past. 

The pang—which while I weighed thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 

Made my tears burn—is also past in part. 

And all is past, the sin is sinned, and I 

Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives, do thou for thine own soul the rest, 

But how to take last leave of al! I loved? 


Let no man dream but that I love thee still, 
Perchance, and so thon purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on oar fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure, 

We two may meet before high God, and thon 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and kuow 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 

I charge thee, my last hope. Now must I hence, 
Thro’ the thick night I hear the trumpet blow ; 
They summon me their King to lead mine hosts 
Far down to that great battie in the west, 

Where I must strike against my sister’s son— 
Leagued with the lords of the White Horse and knights— 
Once mine, and strike him dead, and meet myself 
Death, or I know not what mysterious doom, 

And thou remaining here will learn the event : 
Bat hither shail 1 never come again, 

Never lie by thy side, see thee no more, 

Farewell. 

And so the great and injured King passed away 
mid the darkness of the night, without one word 
from Guinevere, who had no “ farewell’? to say; 
yet was not her silence the hardness of sin. The 
Queen was cast into deep sorrow, partly by the 
ministrations of a little novice, who sung to her in 
the nunnery, while elderly sisters slept on peace- 
fully—knowing not then the greatness of the lady, 
who had sought shelter from them; and this is one 
of the songs she sung. Any reader will recognise 
its origin :— 

Late, late, so late! and dark the night and chill, 


Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light had we: for that we do repent ; 
And learning this the bridegroom will relent. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now, 


No light; so late! and dark and chill the night, 
© let us in that we may find the light ! 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


Tiave we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet ? 
© let us in tho’ late, to kiss his feet! 
No, no, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


He | 





recommended by R. M. Milnes, M.P., Tom Taylor, 
and Theodore Martin, the judges appointed by the 
Crystal Palace Company to decide upon the prize 
offered by them at the Burns Centenary Festival ; 
with the exception of the poem which obtained 
the prize. It has also contributions from many 
parties who did not offer their verses to the 
Crystal Palace Company. 

A cousiderable number have been sent by the 
editor of the Northern Whig in Belfast, who has 
offered a similar prize for the best poem that might 
be forwarded to his office. Six of them are repub- 
lished in this volume, containing, altogether, fifty 
contributions ; of which a sixth, or thereby, are 
from Ulster—for a large portion of the inhabitants 
of Ireland’s northern province are Scotticores 
Scotticis. Messrs. George Anderson and Joba 
Finlay have been employed as editors or selec- 
tors; and each of the two has selected from 
himself a contribution of considerable merit. Mr, 
Anderson’s closes the book very appropriately with 
the line—Burns 

“ Lives for ever in the peoples’ heart.” 

The task given to Mr. Milnes, Mr. Tom Taylor, 
and Mr, Theodore Martin was one of many hundred 
difficulties. It is, indeed, possible, that some of 


these hundreds of poems were not of any great 





| 
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importance. ‘There may have been no difficulty 
with a half or two-thirds of thei. The remainder 
were more stubborn as is apparent in the fact that 
the judges selected six of almost equal merit; and 
—giving the prize to one--they recommended 
specially the other five; but they expressed a high 
Opinion of twenty-six poems which had been sent 
to them. 

The most artistic poem, perhaps, of the six 
finally selected isanonymous. ‘The author has not 
chosen to accompany it with address or name. It 
goes to the public with the motto— 


“ Gindente terra vomere laureate, et triamphali drdtore.” 


There are in it verses of remarkable strength, 
and there may be many readers who would have 
placed it first ; but in reality while commemorating 
the centenary of the poet, its best verses describe 
the material which he had to work with—those 
ballads and wealth of legend, story, and_traditioa 
that lay thick over the land in which be lived— 
giving life to the solitude of its mountains, peo- 
pling its glens with memories of the past, or its 
straihs with the millioned armies of the “often 
unseen” worlds, 


— 
al 
a 





The “Idslls of the King,” beginning with a | Giesgow: Thomas Murray and Sons, One vol., § ¥0. 
simple strain, become, as they proceed, more subtle, | 


204 pages. 








“To them the ‘ gurly ocean * brought a wailing 
Of girls in ‘ kames o’g¢ ud’ — 

Sir Patrick and our true lovers are not sailing 
Hlome—four the sea’s their stroud! 


«The summer twilight showed them Elfland’s lady 
Riding by Eildon tree— 

Sweet chimed her horse's bells through forcst shady 
Like the far silver sea. 


“() the moss-trooper’s catch of merry laughter, - 
Red on the diamond dew, 
Of jingiing spars by banks of Eden water, 
"Green glaives and feathers blue ! 


«0 the sweet wish that softly dieth—dieth, 
Griefless at last to be, 

Turf happ’d and sound asleep, as she that lieth 
Ou fair Kirkconnell-lee. 


“ Par from fight, frolic, wine, desire, or sorrow, 
Round wild hearts, green grass ! twine, 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
In quietness divine!” 


These verses are borrowed from tle many lines 
of genius under the motto, already quoted. They 
are fair specimens of the poem, and they are 
written by some one—whoever that may be—who 
enters far into the spirit of Robert Burns. 

It would be a difficult matter to select from 
these fifty poems, the best. It would be a deci- 
sion after it were given with great care, from 
which a multitude would dissent. ‘The contribu- 
tions are necessarily far over the mere line of being 
good. Some of them are by writers who were not 
competitors for any prize. That is the case for 
example with James Macfarlan, of Glasgow, whose 
rerses published in the volume, are not we think, 
equal to those published previously in this Maga- 
tine onthe same subject. Those verses which ap- 
peared in one cf our recent numbers by James Mac- 
farlan, have really proved to be the centevary poem 
in the Colonies and the United States, where they 
have been copied by almost all the press. The 
following lines are from James Macfarlan’s contri- 
bution to this volume. 


0! blessed be the brawny arm that tore presumption down, 
That snatched the robe from worthless pride, and gave to tvil 
a crown ; 
That smote the rock of poverty with songs enchanting rod, 
Till joy into a million hearts in streams of beauty flow’d ; 
And while that arm could atretch to heaven, and wield the 
lightning’s dart, 
It i the glorious sunshine too, to cheer the humblest 
eart, 
For free as Spring, his gladsome muse danced o'er the 
daisied plain 
Orang in organ gusts of praise through grandeur’s mightiest 
ne, 


We afford no ground for supposing that prefer- 
euce 1s given by us to one or more of these contri- 
butions over the others, in quoting from a few of 
them. We decline a task which the selectors have 
bot performed. Mr. William Sawyer, of Brighton, 
appears to have caught one reason for the Burus 

alenary, and expressed it in the following 


—_— 


BURNS CENIENASY POEMS. 


There is a fund, familiar word, 

At every hearth one name is heard — 
And when the fight is fought 

Of haman rights and human ueeds, 

As rallying ery to noble deeds 
Men’s lips that sound have cauglit, 

And answering rank to rank returns 

The deathless name of —Rosert Burns! 


Mr. Robert Bower, of Melrose, puts the same 
_ idea in two lines: — 


| Through his life and through his masic, like clectric tremor 
ran, 


| The dignity of labour, and the dignity of man. 


Something similar is seut from Aberdeea by— 
Mr. Forsyth :— 


Above his fortune and his foes, 
The lonely peasant youth arose, 

A paladin of song, 
And with him rose the peasant race, 
And looked the proudest face to face. 
With dauntless heart and honest hand, 
The strength of their heroic land, 


The gentlemen to whom the poems forwarded 
to the Crystal Palace committee were referred, had 
some doubts whether their preference might not 
lave been given to one by a very young writer, 


Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers, of Cheltenham. He 
brings out the same idea :— 


No station his of wealth or honoured birth, 
No fame ancestral whence to stir the earth, 
Nought save his manhood and high worth, 
So trath arose in peasant miad 
Wherewith all freedom rings, 
Of furce to scatter to the wind, 
False pride, which station brivgs. 


The Hou. Mrs. Norton is one of the contribu- 
tors to this volume; and it is not now necessary 
to say that this lady’s verses will not bear her 
name if they are not quite worthy of the subject. 
A “Lay for Burus,” by Miss Emily English, of 
Sydenham, is, from its construction and simplicity, 
more likely to be often read than more ambitious 
efforts—and the object of all writers is to have 
readers for their works. “A Voice from the 
West,” by Mary J. Katzmann, of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, is a pleasant representative of New Scotland 
in the volume. We quote the following verses 
from those by Mrs. D. Ogilvie—a lady whose 
poetry we have, ere now, had to commend :— 


Kino to the stormy breeze 

From Scandinavian seas, 

That scours along the glen, 

Hardening the pith of Scotia’s men, 
And nerving every son she bears, 

To grapple boldly with life’s cares, 

To stand when perils threat ; 

So proved this boy in truth, 

Yielding in labours noble sweat, 

His generous sap of youth. 

And not io vain he grew 

Close to the moorlands blue, 

Athwart whose gloaming dim the moth-winged legends fi w. 
Those heaving moorlands, Tyrian hued, 
Were kings might cashioned lie, 





| And torrents, foaming by, 


Spread couches for his solitade ; 
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From their branchy mosses bore 
Fragments weird of fairy lore,— 
Told him of the warlock well ; 

Of the black linn on the fell; 

Of the haunted Rowan bank 

On the mountain’s caverned flank ; 
Of the knotted Ha«thorn seat, 
Where the trysting lovers meet,— 
‘Thus did moors and waters free 
Teach a son of Liberty. 


Gierald Massey's song to a bard who preceded 


him some threescore and ten years in the world, | 


is by no means unworthy of a name already well 
known to fame—not only by its owner’s poetry, 
but his appreciation of all poetry; for we have 
heard that his Jectures are equal to his verses ; 
and the following vindicate the good place given 
to his verses :— 


Think how that poor worn Lucknow band listened amid the 
strife, 

Aud held the breath which seemed their last they had to 
draw in life, 

To hear the music asking in the batile pauses brief, 

As Havelock and his mghty men swept in to their relief, 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot? through flaming hell 


we come 

To keep the pledge so often given, around the hearth at 
home ! 

We'll tak’ a cup of kindness yet for auld lang syne, 

Ay, tho’ that cup be filled with dear heart's blood instead of 
wine! 

And here’s a haud my trusty friend, and lo’ the dear old 
land, 


From out that smoke of carnage reaclit and claspt them with 
her hand. 


Ifow dearly Robin lo’ed the land that gave such heroes Lirth, 
Its blue bit of Heaven, and its dear green nook of earth. 
And sweeter is the honey breath of heather on the wold, 
And dearer is the bonny broom with its bloom of beamless 


go] 5 

The daisy ope’s its eyes, and quic 
true, 

The tear of Burns peers sparkling! 
dew ! 

Down by the singing burn we greet his voice of liberty, 

High on the mountain side we 


1. 
A 


free ! 
With eves a theught more tender, do we lock on all dumb 
things, 
} | > » ’ ° 
In lis large love they stand, as he sheltered them with 
: ' 
wings! 


Out of the fifty contributions in the volume, six 
are anonymous; but oie of the six is said to be 
written by a lady of Nova Scotia. The ladies of 
that colony have sent two of the contributions 
jucluded in the work. Are we to conclude that 
Nova Scotia has something poetical in its climate 
or scenery ¥ Ouly, in answer to that supposition, 
we should be obliged to confess that the influence 
does rot tovch the rougher portion of the popula- 
tion. Among the forty-five remaining, after 
counting five doubtful, nine are by female writers 
~—one lifth of the collection only; yet the prize 
was awarded to a poetess, who has, ere now, 
written better than in the ode that won for her 
the honour end guerdon of the Crystal Palace. 
Another of the poems to which Messrs. Milnes, 


from nature’s hearts so | 


an immortal crop of | 
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Taylor, and Martin ascribed very high honour, 

_ placing it in what we might call the short leet of 
six, is by Mrs. Henry W. Phillips. We borrow 
the first two verses :— 


To-day « liundred vears ago 

When the hills lay deep in snow, 
When the north wind, sharpend keen, 
Pierced the jagged fir-wood screcu, 
Shook the mountain’s feathery crown, 
Hurled the shepherd's sheiling down, 
Swept across the uplands bare, 

Down the * bonnie banks of Ayr.” 

In the dreary winter morn, 

Then a peasant’s child was born, 
And iis mother lay aud smiled, 
Nestled by her first-born child, 
Whispering tearful joy and praise, 

In that old familar phrase. 

Many a mother’s heart has thrilled, 
Many a mother’s eye has filled 

With each simp!e, solemn word,— 

“ A man was given her from the Lord,” 
While the little infant lay 

lleedless of the wintry day, 

With unconscious, wistful eyes 
Seeking for their parent skies, 





As different as styles can be is this from its 
successor—also one of the six, by Arthur J, 
Munby, M.A., of Cambridge, whose polished verses 
indicate a classical formation; but we must pass 
them over, and close with only one more quota- 
tion. 

Wherever meu shall fight for fatherland— 

Wherever Liberty asserts her sway—- 

Whilst Freedom lives, and Scotland’s mountains stand, 

All hearts shall burn and bound ’neath “Scots wha hae!’ 





, 


The grand, fierce peean ceased, and bursts a strain, 
Low and despairing, of lost hope and love, 

| So piteons, that for ever tears, like rain, 

| Shall fall for “ Mary,” ta’en to heaven above. 


The dirge died on the wailing wires ; and rose 

A kindred echo from his breast forlorn ; 

Again the strings were charged with mortal woes, 
And sadly told that “ Man was made to Mourn.” 


meet his spirit biythe and | 


| These verses are taken from ‘“ Genethliacon,” 
iby John Hogge Duffy, of London. They were 
| among the twenty-six highly recommended at 
Sydenham, and they contain good grounds for the 
opinions expressed of them there. 
| The matter of this volume is very singular, as 
was its origin, and as may be its fate; for in 1959 
it is by no means improbable that it may be wanted, 
and would sell; and if the anticipations of several 
contributors be correct, ils price will be enhanced 
by centuries, The publishing department has 
been neatly performed. The paper, typography, 
and workmanship are creditable to the Glasgow 
‘press. As the occasion required, it is one of the 
works which probably will not, a hundred years 
hence, exhibit unfavourably the state of art in 
book-producing, even at this—as it will be thea— 
remote peiiod ; and we hope that the publishers 
| will be repaid for their endeavours to set the future 
"bookselling fraternity right respecting the present 
' trade. 
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Tus WanpeReR, By Owen Merepitu,*#— 
The author of this volume uses a name to which 
itis said he is no more entitled than any other 

p, unless he proposes to employ the assumed 
title for poetry, and his own for politics. He may 
sttain a prescriptive claim to Owen Meredith in 
this manner. His “ Wanderer ’’ ina short period 
having reached a second edition, gives further 

roof that poetry sells still, even in this iron age 
of joint-stock companies, railways, und telegraphs. 
Through the entire volume two or three veins run. 
Perhaps the manner of the volume excuses irregu- 
larity or even renders it necessary. It need not 
however, excuse some other matters. We can 
scarcely suppose two works more dissimilar than 


the “ Idylls of the King,’ and the “ Wanderer,” | 


vet they are not destitute of some points of resem- 
blance—not only in the common facts that both 
are books, that both are poems, and that the sub- 





ject of both is mainly love—but chiefly and more | 


obviously that both draw lessons and educe morals 
imperceptibly to the reader out of their subjects, 
Owen Meredith disfigures his quaint verses with 
abrupt and unnatural conclusions, and with a 
mysterious series of threads through all, as if he 
meant to show that they might have been linked 
together, but the binders work was left half- 
finished. The epilogue and the prologue are the 
two boards of the book lightly stitched together, 
and there seems to have been an intention to 
make the leaves a serial, but the matter is left 
doubtful. Of course, therefore, some arrange- 
ments have been aeglected, and the result can 
scarcely be styled the carelessness of art. The 
reader meets every here and there absurd frag- 
ments like flies in ointment, only the flies are 
rather thick here and not only destroy the perfume, 
but establish something else of their own. There 
is, “ Going Back Again ”’ at page 310 consisting of 
only seven times four are twenty-eight lines, but 
with much inthem of horrible stuff, verse 1. The 
writer dreamed that he was in Italy. 2. That he 
came to a palace with open windows, and his love 
sat at one of them, and ‘‘ beckoned him” 
courteously “ up the stairs.” 3. The palace must 
have been of great dimensious, for he roamed 
through many corridors, chambers of state and 
open doors, before he reached her. 4. At last he 
came to the bridal chamber, aud the flowers were 
“talking fast’? and “ whispering at the window.” 
3. In the stillness of the place he heard every 
word they said, notwithstanding they were 
whispering beneath their breath with fear ; 
for somebody was dead. 6. When he came to 
“the little rose coloured room, which seems to 
have been beyond the bridal chamber, the bat 


flew out of the window whereat his love sat, 7. | 


She sat with her guitar on her kuee, 
But she was not singing a note, 

For some one had drawn (ah, who could it be) 
A knife across her thoat. 


——.. 
a 


—, 





* London: Chapman and Hall, 1 vol. pp 436, 2ud 
. Edition. 
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As she was alive a few minutes before, and beckon- 
ing her love from the window, circumstantial 
evidence would carry the case hard against the 
bat, the flowers, or the poet. However, there is 
no doubt left that the poet, Owen Meredith, was 
the wicked one. He tells it all, page 407 to 
Fatima. Verse 1. She was “ pure as April snow- 
drops are,” and he was to wed her. 2. At sunset 
they sat “among the hot pomegranate boughs,” 
that we fancy is very pleasant, and the boughs 
might be still more useful at noon. 3. She was 
singing, but she stopped to gaze at him, very 
naturally and proper ; and she inquired why he did 
not speak ; a question that other young ladies 
might have been inclined to whisper. 4. He 
found means to reply :— 


Silent I am, young Fatima, 
For silent is my soul in me, 
And language will not help the want 
Of that which cannot ever be. 
5. Fatima very naturally puts the further iuterro 
gative :— 
Bat wherefore is thy spirit sad. 
And receives this reply ;— 


Because thy face is wonderous like 
The face of one I knew that’s dead. 


6. A lady may be jealous even of the dead, and 
Fatima, perhaps hastily and rudely inquires who 
kissed him first—a stupid question to put to any 
young man whose infancy was passed in a nursery. 
7. And Fatima moralizes upon “ she that’s dead,” 
being so loved by him that her memory stirred him 
yet, and his face grew pale. S, He explains :-— 
Ay, Fatima, I loved ler well, 
With all of love’s and life’s despair, 


Or else I had not strangled her, 
That night in her own fatal hair. 


Now there’s the secret. He ran from Italy in 
time to save his life, only he did not draw a knife 
across the throat of the lady at the window, but 
hanged her by her own golden hair. The crime 
was not greatly reduced by the instrument ; but 
it was made a little more romantic. 

If any persons consider things of this kind 
deserving of a place in a volume that pretends to, 
and possesses the elements of real worth, we are 
sorry for their taste. Owen Meredith not being 
destitute, being even rich in genius, should not 
mar it by such mockeries as those we have 
quoted. He hates scandal—that is right, but it 
is scandalous to mix up the dogrels of thought 
with other and living thoughts He chokes ideas 
with paltry puns. Yet there is good matter in the 
volume ; it abounds with it, and there is concise 
and earnest writing ; thus page 65 :— 

I know how tender friends of me, 
Have talked with broken hint and glance: 


The choicest flower of calumny, 
That seem, like weeds, to spring from chance. 


That small, small, imperceptible 

Smali talk, which cuts like powder’d glass 
Ground in Tophana—none can tell 

Where lurks the power the poison has ! 
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i may be worse than they would prove, 
(Who knows the worst of any man ?) 

but, right or wrong, be sure may love 
Is not what they conceive, or cav. 


Nor do | question what thou art, 
Nor what thy life, in great or sual, 
Thou art, I know, what all my heart 
Mast beat or break for, That is ull. 


ing fate. 





The first verse contains all tit needs remark . 
the second is a pretty conceit. All of the first 
that we care to note is the first sentence concerp. 
The opinion is correct. We cannot 


make, and we may modify and mould that which 


'men call fate. 


We cannot make circumstances, 


/ but we can give their character to occurrences, 


Mr. Meredith’s love letier, page 66, being original | 
and suitable to the trials of Sir Lancelot, might | 


have been offered as an exainple to that knight if 
he had been alive, but he is dead, and dead twelve 
hundred years ; yet the old sorrows live now as 
they lived in his time. People, poets especially, 
never get into the right connexion somehow ; and 
we can ouly commend the passionate resignation 
of Mr. O. M. to the world, as an example of all 
that may be dared, determined, and done in diffi- 
cult circumstances, He however falls into blunders 
theoretically, even where he means to do well. 
This love letter is addressed to somebody who 
loved him, aud married another person whom she 
did not love, without apparently the common 
causes for such errors, aud perhaps we may add 
guilt, although the word is somewhat strong for 
the world. Notwithstanding these mistakes the 
poet wants to maintain a Platonic correspoudeuce, 
and that may be possible. He writes in a religious 
and resigned strain. After his own fashion he is 
religious. He says towards the middle of his 
letter :— 
Wherefore it happens, in this riddling world, 
That, where sin came not, soriow yet should Le ; 


Why heaven’s most hurtful thunders should be liuricd, 
At what seems noblest in humanity. 


Aud we are puuished for our purest deeds, 
Avd chastened for our holiest thouglits; alas! 
There is no reason fouad in all the creeds, 
Why these things are, nor whence they come to pass, 


But in the heart of man a secret voice 
There is which speaks, and will not be restrain’d 
Which cries to grief, weep on, while I rejoice, 
Knowing that somewhere all will be explained. 

There is no difficulty on the last line. All will 
be explained—and there may be many curious 
explanations, or what would seem to us startling 
now ; but the first and second lines of the quota- 
tion form the difficulty. Sin comes first, and sor- 


row next. The circumstances of the letter pre- 
suppose sin. They could not have occurred 
otherwise. These errors in theology arise—with- 


out saying anything for a forgotten revelation— 
out of shallow thought. This particular grief 
came not without sin, unless it is misrepresented. 
The poet tells his correspondent some farther 
theories, that may not be exactly true :— 


Man cannot make, but may ennoble fate 
By nobly bearing it. So let us trust, 
Not to ourselves but God, and calmly wait 
Love's orient out of darkness and of dust. 


Farewell, and yet again farewell, and yet 
Never farewell—if farewell mean to fare 
Alone and disunited. Love hath set 


Our days iu music to the self-same air. 

















and that is all their value. At page 387, however, 
we find all this good doctrine overthrown in the 
Euthanasia, We quote the lines :— 
Alas! tis not the creed that saves the mau ; 
It is the man that justifies the creed ; 
And each mast save his own soul as he can, 
Since each is burthened with a different need. 
Round each the bandit passions lurk, and, fast 
And furious, swarm to strip the pilgrim bare; 
Then oft, in lovely places unaware, 
Fall on him, and do murder him at last. 


Euthanasia is a composition with a wide gulf 
between it and Fatima. It is of an entirely dif- 
ferent caste, and we doubt the propriety of jumb- 
ling such opposite subject together; but if at page 
73, 

Man cannot make, but may ennoble fate, 
and at page 387, each man— 


Must save his own soul as he can, 


we are unable to reconcile the opinions, aud 
scarcely see the force of the followiug quotation 
from Euthanasia, which, alone, we should appre- 


ciate :— 


And so the l’rince of Life, iu dying gave 
Undying life to mortals. Once He stood 
Among His fellows, on this side the grave, 
A man, perceptible to flesh and blood : 
Now, taken from our sight, he dwells nv less 
Within our mortal memory and thought— 
‘The mystery of all He was and wrouglit 
Is made a part of general consciousness. 


We recommend poets to keep clear of abstruse 
subjects in their verses, unless they understaad 
them well. ‘These topics only bear careful band- 
ling, and there are not many readers who care for 
logic in verse. It has been placed there—placed 
well. Arguments on these subjects have been 
woveu up in pleasing lays and verses, with rare 
combinations of genius and wisdom. They have 
been tempered by long experiences; and until a 
man holds firm and fixed principles, he need not 
dress up moods that presently may be modulated 
and made contradictory, even in beautiful and 
choice language. 

The latter part of the volume contains religious 
hymus of great merit. There are several of them, 
but they could all bear to be weeded with advau- 
tage. The best of them has, as its text, Mark 
xvi. 6. 

If Jesus came to earth again, 
And walked and talked in field and street, 


Who would not lay his human paia 
Low at those heavenly feet ? 


And leave the loom, and leave the lute, 
And leave the volume on the shelf, 

To follow Him, unquestioning, mate, 
If ’twere the Lord himself? 
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low many a Lrow with care o'erworn, 
flow many @ heart with grief o’erladew, 
How many a youth with love forlurn, 
Liow many a mourning maiden — 


Would leave the baffling earthly prize 
Which fails the earthly, weak endeavour, 
To gaze into those holy eyes, 

Avd drink content for ever ? 

The mortal hope I ask with tears 

Of heaven—to soothe this mortal pain— 
The dream of all my darken’d years— 

1 should not cling to then. 

The pride that prompts the bitter jest— 
(Sharp styptic of a bleeding heart !) 
Would fail, and humbly leave confest 
The sin that brought the smart. 


We are not certain that the writer quite under- 
stands himself when he makes to himself the 
-following beautifui proposals as the results, not of 
faith but of sight. Beings of higher intellectual 
strength than our race saw and fell. They stum- 
bled who, so far as we know, were not required to 





walk by faith, but by sight. Even when thie | 
Prince of Life lived visibly on the earth, He spake 

—so said a Pagan soldier—as never man spake. | 
Even when He died, He died—so said another 
Roman soldier—as man could not die, surrounded 
hy such circumstances as revealed His power. | 
Even when Ile rose again, He rose with such ac- 
compauiments as scared a Roman guard, and drove 
them from their watch. Yet we know not that 
all, or any of these men, believed ; that they who 





thus ackuowledged His divinity on the earth, fol- 
lowed him so lovingly and trustingly through all | 
their lives, when He had passed in visible presence | 
from earth, as our poet would resolve to follow-— | 
forgetful that intellectual men, who saw his mira- | 
cles, and might have followed by sight, went back | 
to their schools, their disputations, their hard | 
Jogmas, their seif sufficiency, their personal pride, | 
their persecutions, and their woe-workings ; just | 
as we, left to our own guidance, yet endowed with 
this sight, might pass on to perish—as they 
perished—how and where we know not. They 
came upon the page; they looked hard as the flint 
of Horeb ; they passed, 

If I might crouch within the fold 

Of that white robe (a wounded bird) 


The face that Mary saw behold, 
And hear the words she heard— 


I would not ask one word of all 

That now my natore yearus to know; 
The legend of the ancient Fall; 

The source of human woe. 


What hopes in other worlds may hide ; 
What griefs yet unexplored in this; 
How fares the spirit within the wide 
Waste tract of that abyss, 


Which seares the heart (since all we know 
Of life is only conscious sorrow) 

Lest novel life be novel woe 

Io death’s undawned to-morrow. 





i vould not ask oae word of this 
If 1 might only hide my head, 
Ou that beloved breast, and kiss 
The wounds where Jesus bled. 


And I, where’er He went, would go, 

Nor question where the path might lead, 
Enough to know that, here below, 

I walked with God indeed ! 


His sheep along the cool, the shade, 
By the still water-course He leads, 

His lambs upon His breast are laid, 
Hlis hungry one’s He feeds. 


Safe in his bosom I should lie, 

Hearing, where’ere His steps might be, 
Calm waters, murmuriog, murmuring by, 
To mect the mighty sea, 


The dedication of the volume has, perhaps, its 
finest verses—the most pleasing and the most 
readable at a period when all labour is a bore, and 
especially the labour of thought. It is bad enough 
to read just now, and the hardship is increased if 
the reader be obliged to dive after and struggle for 
the meaning of all he reads. Something airy and 
light, like the following verses, are good enough 
for the seaside—or any other place ; temperature 
being, especially where there is no shade to be 
had, except a choking room, or, what is incon- 
ceivably worse, a room cooled by draugh!s—128 
in the sun :— | 

As in the laurel’s murmurous leaves 
"T'was fabled, once, a virgin dwelt ; 
Within the poet’s page yet heaves 
The poet’s heart, and loves, or grieves, 
Or triumphs as it felt. 


A human spirit here records 

The annals of its human strife, 

A human hand hath touched these chords. 
These songs may all be idle words ; 

Aad yet—they ounce were life. 


I gave my harp to memory : 

She sung of hope, when hope was young— 
Of youth, as youth no more may be ; 

And, since she sung of youth, to thee, 
Friend of my youth, she sung. 


“The Wanderer,’ with many errors of judg- 
ment, has many excellencies of style. The genius 
of Owen Meredith is not a matter admitting of 
doubt; and it is a pity that it should be dashed 
by eccentricities which are alien altogether from 
genius. “The Wanderer” is not his first work. 
It probably will not be his last, and he may add 
literary honours to a name that has them in abund- 
ance, and help to assert for his generation a claim 
not inferior to that made for the last. 

A dozen of volumes beside us should have 
been mentioned in this number; but we have 
no more space than would serve to catalogue them 
—and even a list of poems is not less dull reading 
than any other book list, 
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THE JOLLY 


Come rest, come rest, my leal old friends, 
Loll at ease round the old round table ; 
Now the sun descends and our duty ends, 
We'll have mirth as long as we’re able. 


CHORUS. 
Then for all the rich blood we have ever outpoured 
Let us pour in the red wine fairly ; 
Though our hands have warred till weak for the 
sword, 
They can wield round the wine-cup rarely. 
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We have marched, we have fought, in the sweltry | 


sun, 
All the day since Reveillée’s blaring ; 
Now the march is done, and the fight is won, 
We've a right to rest and good faring. 
Then for all the rich blood, &e. 


See a rich warm light in the west still glows, 
Though the sun has sunk before us, 
Though the grey shades close o’er the world’s 
repose, 
And the dark night gathers o’er us. 
Then for all the rich blood, &e. 


VETERANS. 


Though our voices break as our songs we troll, 
Though our eyes and our Jimbs fall weary ; 
Let each trusty soul have his pipe and his bowl, 

And the last few hours shall be cheery, 
Then for all the rich blood, &e, 


Till the thick night wraps both the vale and the 
steep, 

Where in bad luck ot good we fought fair, boys - 
Till we sink in the deep, in the long still sleep, 
Which shall drown all trouble and care, boys. 

Then for all the rich blood, &e. 


And what reck we, O my leal old mates, 
What may come with the dawn of the morrow ¢ 


| We shall rise fresh and stout, with the old hearts, 


no doubt, 
To engage toil and danger and sorrow, ' 


Then for all the rich blood we have ever outpoured, 
Let us pour in the red wine fairly ; 
Though our hands have warred till weak for the 
sword, 
They can wield round the wine-cup rarely. 
CREFUSCULUS, 








MIDDLE MEN .—No. 


We proceed with our analysis of the effect of 
maternal influence in the formation of middle-class 
character. As to Warren Hastings, whom we 
mentioned before, he lost his mother early, and 
therefore little praise or blaine may be ascribed to 
her for his subsequent career. England is a Chris- 
tian country. English people profess Christianity. 
They make a terrible fuss about the supremacy of 
the Chureh, and stand up for all ecclesiastical 
rights, dignities, and privileges. 
fore, in deference to the feeling, continue our 
catalogue of middle men, with examples of clerical 
excellence and superiority. 

We commence with no less a person than St. 
Augustine, As to his saintship it goes for nothing 
more than a distinctive cognomen, like doctor, or 
dean, or deputy. We speak of Deputy Double- 
face, or Dean Colet, or Doctor Santandrum—and 
in the same manner we say Saint Augustine. The 
saint distinguishes him from all the Augustines 
who lived either at, or before, or after, his cra. 

He was the son of a Christian mother and 
Pagan father, for his mother Monica, as excellent a 
woman as ever lived, did certainly marry an un- 
believer. 

Now, in the present day, we may argue that a 


became almost as bad. 


rery good woman would not marry a Pagan, and : 


neither would she, but then Pagans don’t grow 


spontancously in England in the nineteenth cen- | 


af. 


tury, and they did flourish in Africa in the fourth, 
Paganism was the rule at that period, Christianity 
the exception. Pagans were not held in the odium 
then that they are now—it rather fell on the 
Christians. 

The father of Augustine was a poor free-man of 
Thagaste. Although a Pagan, he was anxious for 
his son’s welfare, and gave him all the educational 
advantages he could. But he set him a bad ex- 


We may, there- | ample all the while, by living a lawless and volup- 


tuous life. The good advice of Monica was only 
too frequently annulled by the vicious precedents 
of the father; the boy emulated his conduct, and 
It was a bitter grief to 
Monica to see her child following in such evil 
steps; but she could do nothing to save him ex- 
cept urge and entreat, and urgency and entreaty 
went for nothing it seemed. Thus passed his 
youth, until, at the age of sixteen, he was sent to 
Carthage, to pursue those studies which both 
parents thought necessary for him. 

The expeuse was a terrible object to meet, and 
it was only by the most extreme and praiseworthy 
frugality on the part of Monica and her husband 
that the means of defraying that outlay could be 
met. However, it was saved, and to Carthage the 
boy went. He wasat this early age even not 
for his intellectual acquirements, but the senseless 
debiuchery of his life threatened to mar all. Nor 
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had he sense to be ashamed of his errors—he 
Joried in them, paraded them to the world, and 


ited of those vices which so terribly disgraced 


mite went to Carthage in 371. His father died 
about twelve months after his departure. For the 
next two years he was supported entirely by his 
mother. She defrayed the expenses ef his educa- 
tion, and her self-sacrifice and devotion were but 
ill-repaid by her thankless son, who seemed bent 
ou running an evil course. Soon after the death 
of his father he returned to Thagaste, but went to 
Carthage ngain in 380, Monica having now no 
tie to Thagaste, followed hin. 


Years passed on, and the youth had run the | 


yntlet of many vices. But a change was work- 
ing in him : he began to weary of the senseless life 


“of passion, and the wild companions from whom he 


never beard a high or worthy maxim. He felt 
that he was capable of a higher destiny than filter- 
ing bis life away in the society and pursuits of the 
debauchee. An irresistible longing for something 
worthier crept over him: he was professedly a 
disciple of the Manichean system, but its absurdi- 
ties disgusted him, and he would no longer be 
blind to the Manichaean fallacies. 

He was now a deeply-read man, and his opinion 
was taken as authority. ‘the learned appealed lo 
him in any matter of discussion, and quoted him. 
Under these circumstances, the followers: of the 
doctrines he had hitherto professed looked on his 
desertion of their tenets as an evilto he dreaded 
aud prevented. They argued with him, persuaded 
and besought, and then gave him over to the 
councils of Faustus, one of their own body, an 
eloquent and accomplished person. Augustine 
leard all Faustus had to say, but remained uncon- 
viuced, 

Every day he became more fervent in the pur- 
suit of truth, Mainly to investigate the subject 
le went to Rome. The lives of the Roman youths 
were licentious and disgusted him. They reminded 
hin of the society hs had left. He must have 
clanged greatly to have felt this. He next ae- 
cepted an appointmeut as professor of rhetoric at 
Milan. Again his mother followed him, and soon 
was all her love and devotion to be repaid, for at 
Milan Augustine met the good bishop Ambrose, 
through whose means he learnt to know and es- 
teem the blessed truths of Christianity, and to 
recognise that sterling principle for which his 
heart had hitherto pined in vain. 

The history of St. Augustine, from his birth to 
the time when his fame was well established, 


Proves how much (under God) a gocd mother may | 


accomplish, 


The high position he afterwards held was mainly 
aiributable to his piety, and that might certainly 
traced to the instrumentality of Monica, who 
‘dllowed him with ber prayers, tears, entreaties, 
advice through every scene of his eventful life. 
Moe oetstine was of the “midaling” classes, 
‘tough the term seems out of character when 





| 


| 
| 
! 
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applied to African society. At that cra the infi- 
nitissimal grades into which society is now divided 
and subdivided did not exist. Rome owned but 
two main divisions, the patrician and the plebeian ; 
Carthage probably was socially formed on the samo 
model; but the parents of Augustine being free, 
held what might be considered rank among the 
middle classes. 

Away from Africa our thoughts settle down in 
one of England's pleasant shades in Long Melford, 
near Ipswich, where, under the roof of a poor but 
honest man, was born a son—afterwards the com- 
panion of kings and princes—the celebrated Car- 
dinal Wolsey. Some people have assigued the 
trade of butcher to his father; but whetaer he 
was a butcher or not, his son, the Cardinal, was 
vudoubtedly a person of humble origin. His sub- 
sequent career, with all its pomp, and pride, and 
folly, are too well known to need repetition, His 
education began at the Free Grammar School of 
Ipswich; from thence he went to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he became master of a gram- 
mar school attached to the college. Of his mother 
we read little; but her ambition may have been 
gratified in the career of that son, most creditable 
at the beginning. 

Next to Wolsey, comes Latimer, the son of a 
Leicestershire farmer, who had no lands of his 


own, but rented a small farm, keeping about half 


a dozen men to til! it. The elder Latimer, with 
his labourers, did the king good service at Black- 
heath Field. The mother of Latimer appears to 
have been a thrifty, hard-working woman ; his 
father, much the same, as the farm enabled him 
to edueate his boy decently, and marry his girls 
with a portion of five pounds each—a larger sum 
in those days than the present. 

Cranmer, as living in the same reign—that of 
Henry Viil.—may be cited next. He was in a 
superior station to Latimer, but still in the mid- 
dling classes—his father being a country gentle- 
man. Ile was born at Aslacton, Notts, in 1489. 
[lis first schoolmaster was the parish clerk; but 
subsequently, when the whole charge of the boy 
devolved on his mother, in consequence of her 
widowhood, she placed him at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

And here, as a man of the same period, and one 
moreover, whose name should be specially remem- 
bered with gratitude, we mention Dean Colet, the 
cidest of twenty-one children, born to the worthy 
old knight of the same name, Sir Henry Colet, 
who twice filled the office of Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Perhaps the Lord Mayor of the present day, 
-—vor the Lady Mayoress, rather, for it is more in 
woman’s way, after all—may not like to be called 


_ one of the middling classes; yet she is essentially 
so, to all intents and purposes. During the year 


of office, she is the first lady of the middling 
classes officially—for the city is their theatre, and 
the mayor and maycress the principal actors on 
that stage. 


Now, after that apology to Lord Mayor Colet, 


if 
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for placiug him in the rank and file, we return to | 









JOHN COLELT. 






whither the family had removed, 


He devoted 


his son. John Colet was born in the reigon of | himself entirely to study until 1657, when on the 


Edward 1V., in 1466. His father was a wealthy 
man—like almost all other Lord Mayors of Lon- 
don. The boy was sent to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1483, After remaining there for seven 
years, he sct out for continental travelling, remain- 
iug abroad until 1497. After taking holy orders, 
he was appointed to the rectory of Dennington, in 
Suffolk, and from that he became Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 
of his calling, seeking, by every means in his 
power, to disseminate the knowledge of the Holy 
- Scriptures ; but he met with disappoiutment and 
trouble. At length he entertained the benevolent 
idea of consecrating his fortune to some object 
of permanent utility to his country. The notion 
was carried into effect in the foundation of St. 
Paul’s School, in 1512. In the “great fire of 
London,” in 1666, the original school-room was 
destroyed. It was rebuilt by Wren. 
crection not being approved, 11 comparatively mo- 
dern years, it was taken down, and the school was 
rebuilt, from the desigus of George Smith, in 
1824. The school was originally endowed from 
tiie proceeds of some rents in Buckinghamshire, 
which at that time yielded £55 14s. 10}d. per 
annum. The samerents now produce £1,858 16s. 
104d. per annum. ‘The present income of the 
school, derivable from this and other sources, is 
more than £5,000 per annum. ‘The original 
statues were, some years since, accidentally met 
with at a bookseller’s stall, and presented by the 
purchaser to the British Museum. ‘The school 
was intended originally for 153 boys, of every na- 
tion, and country, and class.; the education to be 
classical; the age of admission fifteen years or 
over. One curious condition was prefixed to the 
statutes of this school: the students were all to 
use wax candles. ‘The presentations were to be 
in the gift of the Master of the Mercer’s Company. 

Many celebrated men have been educated at St. 
Paul’s School; and we might mention Milton, 
Samuel Peppys, Elliston the comedian, and, in the 
law, Lord Chancellor Truro. We need not prove 


our theory, however, by adhering to a class. ‘I'he 
scholars of St. Paul’s may serve our purpose 


better. 

On a dark December morning in the year 1608, 
was born in Bread-street, Cheapside, the author 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’ His father was a scrivener, 
and the birth of the poet is registered, for the re- 
cord is still preserved, in the adjoining church of 
Allballows. He was first placed under a master 
of the name of Young, who held Puritanical 
opinions ; and at fifteen, his education had pro- 
gressed so successfully that he was a scholar of no 
mean attainments. At that age he went to St. 
Paul’s school, under Alexander Gill. On the 12th 


of February, 1624, he was admitted to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; in 1632 he left the Univer- 
sity, having taken his degree of M. A., and re- 
turned to his father’s house at Horton, Bucks, 


He was indefatigable in the prosecution | 


This second | 


| death of his mother. to whom he had been dee 
indebted, he once more left England for Italy, 
As the brother poet of Milton comes Cowper 
born at the parsonage-house of Berkbamsteag 
Herts, in 1731, his father Dr. John Cowper, being 
rector of that place. His mother was a king. 
hearted gentle being, a mother in the best sense 
of the word, but she died when he was only six 
years old. His early impressions of her were how. 
ever strong, he always spoke of her with the 
greatest reverence and affection, aud on receiving 
her portrait from his cousin Rose, more than sixt 
years after her death, he writes, that the sight of 
her dear features caused him “ great trepidation of 
nerves and spirits.” Immediately after his 
mother’s death, he was sent to a school kept by 
Dr. Pitman, in Market-street. At the age of ten 
he went to Westminster, where he remained until 
he was eighteen. Cowper was a brooding, desultory 
sort of boy, of a solitary reflective character. The 
early death of his mother, and the change from 
her tender care and the hardships and miseries of 
the school in Market-street, bad an evident and 








prejudicial effect on his character. 
The middle classes have produced the greatest 


poets- Shakespere was born at Stratford-on-Avon 
in 1564. His father being an Alderman of the 
town. 


Spencer was born in East Smithfield, London, 
and although the station of his parents has been a 
subject of debate, yet as their son, the poet, was 
eutered a sizer of Pembroke College, we may fairly 
conclude them to have been within the broad 
boundaries of the middle-classes. 

Michael Drayton, poet laureate, in 1626, was 
the son of a Warwickshire butcher- Addison 
was born at Milston, Wiltshire, on the lst of May, 
1672, his father being rector of that place. 

Dryden was born in the parsonage-house of 
Oldwinkle, All-saints, Northamptonshire. He 
also held the position of poet laureate, but lost it 
from political disturbances. 

Thomas Gray, born in Cornhill, in 1716, was 
the son of a money-scrivener, of a harsh aud vio- 
lent temper. This failing compelled his wife to 
separate from him. She laboured for her own 
support, and assisted by her sister established s 
millinery business, defraying the expenses of her 
boy’s education, which the father refused to pay. 

Abraham Cowley was born in Fleet-street, i 
1618. His father was a law-writer. Samuel 
Butler was born at Strensham, in Worcestershire, 
in 1612, and his father’s finances being at a very 
low ebb, he took the situation of a clerk toa 
justice of the peace. ‘This situation gave him the 
entreé to a good library and he passed his let 
sure hours in study. 

We might fill up the list by the names of Chiat- 
terton, Gay, Goldsmith, Akenside, Buchavan, 
many others. Burns, the Ayresbire ploughm@a 
comee within the ample field we have 
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We have mentioned previously the common error 
respecting the parentage of Burns. Tis family 
xped to the agricultural middle class, 

flenry Kirke White was the son of a butcher, 
q Nottingham, and William Collins of a trades- 

in Chichester, where he was born in the 
1721. We close the list with Collins, only 
because our material is too abundant. 

Genius must have a perversity of ecentric taste, 
one would fancy, to go and pour her inspirations 
forth in dingy holes and corners. In the second 
floors of butcher’s shops! or hatter’s warehouses ; 
gmong the noise and bustle of Cornhill, or the 
smoke of Fleet-street: aye, and in the grim old 

ages too—there has genius been pleased to 
set her feet, while in the costly palaces of the 
great she has rarely tarried. 

Truly is genius a democrat of nature, loving to 
linger with the lowly, and raise them by her spell, 
to the high places of the land! 

All countries furnish similar examples :—Ltaly 
gives us examples. Poor Italy ! more likely to be 
scourged by the grim tyrant war, than blessed 
with the smile of genius in peace. 

Leonardo da Vinci is a well-known name. He 
was a native of Florence or rather of Vinci, in the 
Lower Val d’Arnor, near Florence. The date of 
his birth was 1452. Hir father Piero, was an ad- 
vocate of Florence, and in comfortable oircum- 
stances though not rich. Observing unusual 
talents in his son, he sent him to study under 
Andrea Verrocchis, a goldsmith by trade, but also 
asculptor and painter. This man understood 
art well, and was therefore an excellent master, 
althongh unknown, or nearly unknown as a painter. 
But not only did Leonardo show a genius for 
painting, he was also an excellent musician, and a 
sound mathematician. He invented a musical in- 
strument for himself, and used to play and sing his 
own compositions before the great people of the 
neighbourhood. A singular story is told of him. 
It exemplifies his extreme talent and genius. 
Piero da Vinei, the father of the poet, owned it 
seems, a small country estate, and on this estate 
there lived a peasant who was artistically disposed, 
at least he was disposed to admire works of art, 
and he wished to be the possesser of some works 
of art, or one at any rate. ‘T'o carry his wish into 
effect he cut a large circular slab of wood from 
the trunk of a fig tree which had only recently 
been felled, and bringing this to Piero, begged 
that he might have something painted on it. Piero 
tommunicated the wish to Leonardo: a wild 
thought struck the latter as he looked at the round 
rough tablet for his pencil; he thought he could 
imitate the shield of Perseus, and paint a Medusa, 
better than any he had seen. He carried the slab 
away with him, d-termined to begin and complete 
the work in solitude. His plan was soon formed. 
He had been studying natural history lately, and 
he therefore knew where to look for the models. 
From the banks of the river, and the swampy 
ground near Florence, he collected reptiles of every 
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sort and kind: adders, lizards, toads, serpents and 
insects. From these he painted, and prodaced a 
horrible head, encircled with these creatures which 
seemed to be issuing from the shield. Then when 
he had finished all, he brought his father to see 
the work, and the involuntary admiration of the 
latter amply repaid Leonardo, and convinced him 
that he had succeeded in his endeavour. 

This painting, called the Botello del Fico, from 
the material on which it was painted, was after- 
wards sold for one hundred ducats, Piero thinking 
it a pity that anything so valuable should pass into 
the possession of a country boor. The purchaser, 
a merchant of Milan, sold it to the Duke for treble 
the amount. 

The peasant received, in lieu of the Medusa, a 
wooden shield, on which was depicted a heart 
transfixed by a dart; he gave the preference to 
the latter. Leonardo’s picture was subsequently 
lost, destroyed, as it is supposed, during the trou- 
blous days which followed. 

Michael Angelo was the contemporary of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, although his junior by twenty-two 
years. He was born at Settignano, near Florence, 
in the year 1474. His father was the Podesta or 
Mayor of Chuisi, and destined his sons for profes- 
sions. His education was conducted with this end 
in view; but the boy finding legal studies little to 
his mind, neglected his business, and was always 
to be found in the ateliers of the young artists of 
the place, with many of whom, from congeniality 
of taste, he formed a close friendship. 

These companions fostered the tastes which 
nature had implanted in the boy. He gave up 
law, and adopted ‘art’ as his profession. Through 
the whole of his long life he employed his working 
powers in its service, and excelled as a painter, an 
architect, and seclptor. The latter was his favour- 
ite province. 

His energy continued unabated, until a late 
period of his life. At sixty years of age, lie could 
accomplish more work than many a younger man. 
He is said to have worked almost furiously, as if 
he would shiver the block of marble into pieces. 

lie was appointed in his seventy-second year, 
to the office of chief architect of St. Peter’s, at 
Rome. ‘The appointment was made by the reign- 
ing Pope, Paul III., Julius IIL, Pius I1V., and 
Pius V., continued the appointment. After a long 
and eminently successful career, he died at Rome 
in the 89th year of his age. 

Everybody has heard of the cartoons of Raphael, 
at Hampton Court, They are wonderful produc- 
tions, the evidence of genius. Avother master- 
piece, by the same great painter, may be seen at 
the Foundling Hospital, in Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
London. This magnificent picture is the cartoon 
of the Murder of the Innocents. It adorns one of 
the large appartments of the building, But we 
have to deal with the man, and not his works, and 
therefore we proceed to give a short account of 
him. His life is interesting; and he bas been the 
subject of calumny. It has been said, that he was 
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a person of vicious and immoral habits ; the asper- 
sion has been disproved. His short life was pre- 
eminently industrious, for at the date of his death, 
1520, when he had only reached his thirty-seventh 
year, he had painted no less than 287 pictures, and 
finished 576 drawings, These were preserved, 
and of course many others had becn completed and 
destroyed, as the imperfect efforts of unformed 
art. 

It is singular to chronicle a man’s death before 
his birth has been mentioned. To remedy the 
error, if error it be, we may mention now that Rap- 
hael was born 1483. His father was a painter of no 
very great excellence ; and becoming a widower 
during the early childhood of Raphael, he married 
again, The second wife fulfilled all the duties of 
a mother to the motherless boy; his father be- 
came his instructor, and seeing his great talent, 
determined to give him every advantage he could 
command. He went to Perugia for the sake of 
placing Raphael under Perugino the first master 
of the age. The negociations were almost con- 
cluded, when the father died, but Bernardina, tue 
step-mother carried them out ultimately. The 
boy was only twelve years old, when he was 
placed under the care of Perugino. We have 
before alluded to the cartoons. It is now generally 
believed that they were produced at the command 
of Leo X., who determined to substitute real and 
costly draperies in the Sistine Chapel, for the pic. 
tures with which the walls had hitherto been hung. 
Raphael was to furnish the design; which he did, 
in the Cartoons. They were originally eleven in 


number, one large, eight of a reduced size, ard | 


two smaller still. Four have been lost, and seven 


are at Hampton Court. 
Correggio took his name from his birthplace— 


a small town close to Modena, and now known as — 


Reggio. The real name of this celebrated man 
was Antonio Allegri. His father, Pellegrino Alle- 


gri, was a tradesman of respectable position, but | 


moderate fortune. He gave his boy a good prac- 
tical education, while his uncle, Lorenzo Allegri, 
instilled into him the love of art—or fostered it, 
rather, for nature had planted it within the child. 
The celebrated picture in the National Gallery, 
oue of the finest in the whole collection, Mercury 
teaching Cupid to read in the presence of Venus, 
is by Corregio. It was painted for Federigo 
Gourago, Duke of Mantua, and was brought to 
England in 1629, when Charles I. bought the 
Mantua Gallery. It then ornamented the walls of 


| the Duke of Alva, and during the invasion of 
Spain by the Freuch, fell to the share of Murat 
|The Marquiss of Londonderry brought jt of 
Madame Murat for the English nation. The Egoe 
| tomo, and other celebrated pictures by the same 
| hand, are in our National Gallery. 
| We hear little of the mothers of these Italian 
painters, from which we infer that they were jp 
| no way remarkable. Frequently Italian womey 
| take a low intellectual standard. Their minds 
are uncultivated, Anything which can please the 
senses attracts them. They are excellent musj- 
cians, and music is a purely sensual pleasure, [ft 
has no aim or end, save and except the pleasur of 
the moment. The music of the great composers 
remain to us, and we listen to their thoughts with 
great contentment. ‘The ear is charmed, but the 
intellect takes no part in that charm, borrows no 
enjoyment from it. 

And it looks very much like a confirmation of 
the theory of potency of maternal influence on the 
male population of a country, that in the very 
land where women are intellectually deficient, and 
yet keenly alive to the refinement and cultivation 
of the sensual accomplishments of music and paint- 
ing, the meu should have excelled so conspicuously 
eertaiuly in one, and to a large extent in both 
studies. 

Britain has drawn its statesmen, lawyers, 
divines, and historians from the middling classes, 
Italy has her painters, poets, and musicians. 

It were an endless task to go over other coun- 
tries. Holland for her painters; Spain for the 
nut-brown faces of Murillo, his chubby laughter- 
_ loving little rascals, who grin at us so merrily as 
they sit cross-legged on the ground ; to the literati 
of France and Germany, where names of the mid- 
dling classes stand forth conspicuously ; or to the 
former for her heroes, one of whom now wears the 
triumphal crown. 

It were an endless task to go through them all; 
| but wherefore the need of “all??’ A few would 
_ suffice, and a few we may soiae day produce—but 
_ perchance the “ some day” may be distant—when 
the warm summer has faded, and the autumn 
leaves are eddying before the autumn wind, and 
the cold, bleak winter bids us from our summer 
' wandering in the glad, free air and bright sun- 
_ shine, to our fireside, and our books and studies, 
and everything dull and disagreeable. 
| Then may come the “some day’’—then or 
' never. 














Whitehall. It afterwards became the property of | 
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is to Britain the California of the States. 
Eo ty fonnd in New South Wales, but the 
australian gold is chiefly crushed out of the rocks 
or dag from the soil of Victoria. The colony now 
0 powerful and rich, is comparatively young. It 
jas not yet at his majority a single son. Old 
men of this day, who clearly remember many 
revolutions, may curiously speculate on the future 
state of society in the old age of these juvenile 


Victorians. The population of Melbourne will be | 


half a million, it may be a million, before the city 
have a citizen, born within its municipal fronticrs, 
entitled to the character of ‘an old inhabitant.” 
The progress of Victoria before gold became a 
was a race for comfort, if not a race for 
riches, of which we had all good ground to be 
proud, An idea was prevalent, even at home, 
that the United States had a monopoly of that 
industry which makes blooming gardens, rich fields, 
ad homes wealthy in contentment and moderate 
prosperity, out of the wilderness, The Canadas 
were retarded by many circumstances — partly 
external and governmental, and partly internal. 
The other British North American colonies have 
shores, and over many districts a sterile 

soil, with the wealth of the forest above, and the 
wealth of the mine beneath; but they are old 
districts, with grey old churches, and crowded 
churchyards, and quaint houses, with traditions 
respecting each of them that have their roots hidden 
in an antique mist, back, away far back in the ages 
of Columbus and Cortez—of the May Flower, 
persecutions, the great revolution, and Spanish 
supremacy on the sea. They have a noble popu- 
lation, attached generally and warmly to Imperial 
interests—independent, self relying, sturdy men, 
and intelligent women. They increase in number 
much as we do in the old country—not more 
rapidly, and not more slowly. Their cities are 
most respectable in age and municipal honours. 
Halifax the younger has been a familiar name to 
wall since our infancy; it was so with our 
fathers; it was a familiar word in the boyhood of 
our grandfathers, and long before their time. The 
two St. Johns’ stood in old school geographies, 
like Quebec. Some of these colonial towns have 
even grown old, and been forgotten. We remem- 
ber Mirimachi ; nobody hears of it now, but once, 
(wo voyages to and from Mirimachi per annum was 
deemed, from a Scotch port, a great feat of sea- 
mauship. These colonies have not accomplished any 
tapid progress, but after centuries have rolled away, 
y will be numerous communities. A shorter 
period than half a century may elicit their re- 
wurces. They are in the highway of a great 
commerce ; the sea around them sparkles with 
the means of the fisherman’s wealth; their soil is 
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spread above fields of coal and iron ore; they 
possess the craft and the materials of ship-buildiag ; 
and there will come atime of greatness in manu- 
facturing industry to them. 

The African colonies have made astonishing 
progress in the last twenty years—astonishing it 
would have been if there had been no Australia to 
astonish us more. The history of their social 
progress begins only to be crowded with events of 
social interest within a space in time of twenty to 
thirty years; although Cape Town is a steady old 
city; with good substantial institutions, and bene- 
volences and charities aided by endowments from 
British and Dutch settlers—the same race if they 
would agree only—the same whether they will 
agree or not. The Cape Town and Port Natal 
colonies would become more like to English or 
Scotch society in the progress of their settlement 
than perhaps any of the other colonies, with the 
exception of the old British North American, aud 
it may be those of New Zealand ; but there is a 
peculiarity which interferes with this tendency. 
Their labourers will always be, in a great propor- 
tion, descendants of the African tribes within their 
boundaries. 

The Australian colonies, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, have progressed rapidly—with more vigour, 
indeed, than any other population in any other 
part of the world. They had the advantage of 
cheap, penal labour for a season; but it was ac- 
companied by great disadvautages, and followed by 
others still greater. As the population of the 
colonies became more concentrated, honest labour 
more abundant, and rural employment pursued 
more systematically, the feeling against continuing 
the importation of felons was nursed, then grew 
and was strengthened by every step onwards and 
upwards. At last the public opinion of the larger 
colonies in Australia became unanimous on the 
subject, and the supply of crime was stopped. 

“The History of the Colony of Victoria,” by 
Mr. McCombie, begins with the commencement of 
Australian discovery, and continues to the death of 
the late governor, Sir Charles Hotham. It isa 
goodly volume, printed in Melbourne, and being 
the first work of its magnitude, which we have 
seen from the Melbourne press, we may remark 
that the capital of Victoria has the means of 
printing in a creditable manner. We refer to the 
body of the volume, and remember that the town 
is only twenty years old. 

Mr. McUombie has been a resident in the 
colony since an early hour in its short history. 
He has enjoyed such opportunities of noting its 
political and social progress as few men possess ; 
his own interests have been bound up with those 





of the community amonz whom he has laboured 
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and lived from its infancy to its healthy, although 
precocious, manhood. Circumstances induced him 
to take part in the political proceedings of the 
colony, and he has been for many years one of its 
leading citizens, and, finally, one of its representa- 
tives. In completing this history of the colony, 
he had, therefore, access to all the information 
that could be obtained. Unlike many other his- 
tories, the volume is not a compilation from docu- 
ments, letters, and papers : but these are employed 
only to assist the memory of the author, who was 
an actor in many of the events described in his 
narrative. A historian has cautiously to weigh 
the evidence which he cau “beg, borrow, or 
steal,’’ and from a multitude of little facts, loose 
sayings, and even modified traditions, to form his 
opinion on characters and events. He is a judge 
with accumulating masses of circumstantial evi- 
dence on his notes; but the historian of Victoria 
enjoys the advantage of acquaintance with nearly 
all the persons whom he names, and all the events 
which he narrates in his work. The interest it 
possesses to all mankind is all, whatever that may 
be, which is attached to the story of a great com- 
munity during its creeping days, and that which 
gathers around its early coming out in the world. 
To the people of this country it is the tale of the 
foundation, the growth, and the prosperity of one 
large and already influential section of the empire. 
The narrative involves necessarily many details, or 
it would not meet the purpose proposed. They 
were details of small occurrences ten to twenty 
years since, and they have taken deep interest by 
their own results. Our readers will recognize in 
the author, a gentleman who has, in a number of 
articles, for some time past, in this magazine, 
given to them much useful information respecting 
Victoria. They are already acquainted with his 
style of writing, and we need scarcely add, that 
on the truth of his statements a perfect reliance 
may be placed. 

The colony of Victoria comprehends an area of 
one hundred thousand square miles. Upon the 
east and south it is bounded by Bass’s Straits and 
the frontiers of New South Wales ; to the north 
and north-east by the river Murray, and South 
Australia on the west. It has had several desig- 
nations. Sir Thomas Mitchell, once the Surveyor- 
General of the colony, and whose professional 
engagements afforded him the means of correctly 
estimating its promises of a great future, styled it 
Australia Felix. This district of New South 
Wales was better known, however, as Port Phillip. 
The name was given “to honour the memory of 
Captain Phillip,” who, at an early period, “ had 
charge of the original settlers to New South 
Wales.” 

Although the Dutch were acquainted with the 
existence of Australia more than two hundred and 
fifty years since, yet one hundred and six of 
these years passed away before the country was 
known to the British. Captain Cook visited the 
shores of Port Phillip in +1770, Bass landed 





[n-nediately thereafter gh 
Government directed some inquiries into its erp 
bilities, and fifty-seven years since an attempt wa, 
made, but it failed, to form a penal settlemey 


upoa then in 1793. 


there. The expedition fared ill. To them the 
land was sterile, the water was salt, the say 
were numerous and strong. The convicts and 
their officers were glad to fly together from a dego. 
late region. le 

Mr. McCombie notices the fate of the two 
chief discoverers of this southern coast of Aus. 
tralia. They were not apparently seafaring meg 
by profession, but Matthew Flinders was a pas. 
senger in one of the first vessels to the southera 
“island ;”” and Mr. Bass was surgeon of the ship. 
They were both adventurers, and they explored 
together the coasts of Southern Australia ‘and 
Tasmania. Upon the return of Matthew Flinders 
to England he was encouraged in his enterprises 
by George IIL., and, through the King’s influence, 
he obtained the command of the Investigator,¢ 
ship of 334 tons, well found and manned. He 
had eighty men under him, and he was ordered té 
explore the coasts and report the character of 
Australia and Tasmania. On his return home. 
wards he was obliged to enter the Mauritius, then 
in the possession of France, and he suffered there 
extreme hardships for a period of six years. He 
reached England in 1814, published the narrative 
of his proceedings, and died. 

Mr. Bass, the surgeon, had a still more myste- 
rious history. He sailed from Sidney in a vessel 
which he was obliged ultimately to command from 
“the indisposition ‘of the master.” He endea- 
voured to trade with the inhabitants of the South 
American coasts ; but he was seized by the Spanish 
authorities, carried into the interior, and com- 
pelled to work in the silver mines, His farther 
fate was never known, and that circumstance does 
not indicate a determined spirit in the Govern- 
ment of the time. The British people had en- 
gaged in a death-struggle to emancipate Spain 
from a foreign yoke, and they might have insisted 
upon some explanation regarding Bass, whose 
name is now associated for ever with the neck of 
the narrow sea that separates Tasmania from Vie- 
toria. 3 

The region now forming the colony of Vietoris 
had been explored inland from New South Wales, 
although only in a partial manner; but ia 1836 
the Sidney Government sent Sir Thomas Mitehell, 
with a considerable expedition, into the interior. 
That gentleman was known then as Major Mitebell. 
He organized the expedition with great care and & 
view to scientific results. He says, in his narra- 
tive, that he left the borders of civiligation for- 
mally on the 17th June. We have named the 
year; two-thirds of our readers remember 16 very 
well. He adds :— oe 


It was St. Patrick’s Day, and, in riding through the ee 


‘Thad Ieisure to recall past scenes and times cunnected © 
the anniversary. I remembered that, on this morpieg, 


twenty-four years be’ore, I marched dowa: ‘the giscia of 
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SETILEMENT OF PORT PHILLIP. 


to the tune of “St. Patrick’s day in the morning,” 

the sun rose over the beleaguered towers of Badajos : and 
wihost any of the pride or pomp of war, I was proceeding 
op aservice not very likely to be peaceful, for the natives 
pere assed us that the Myalls were coming up, very angry, 


to meet us. 


Some encounters with the natives arose out of 
this expedition and that of Captain Sturt; but in 
months after the commencement of his journey 

‘or Mitchell and his men were able to launch 
two boats upon the Glenelg river, and he, with six- 
men of his party, descended the stream. 

‘or Mitchel! was anxious to see all that he had 
come far to see, in a favourable light. He writes 


of the Glenelg :— 


The scenery on the banks was pleasing and various; at 
some points, picturesque limestone cliffs overhung the river, 
and cascades flowed out of caverns hung with stalactites; at 
others, the shores were festooned with green dripping shrubs 
and creepers, or terminated in a smooth, grassy bank, sloping 
to the water’s edge. But none of the banks consisted of 
water-worn earth; they were in general low and grassy, 
bounding the alluvial flats that lay between the higher points 
of land. The river soon opened to a uniform width of sixty 


yards, 


On reaching the Portland beach the explorer 
officially was surprised to find himself preceded by 
private energy and enterprise. A family named 
Henty had settled on the banks of Portland Bay, 
and were engaged then in agricultural pursuits— 

ing money from the crews of whalers, who 
bought gladly their crops of vegetables. The 
Messrs, Henty had been established there, for 
two years, and “ were importing sheep and cattle 
as fast as vessels could be found to bring them 
over.” 

John Batman, a native of Australia, was the 
originator of the settlement of Port Phillip. His 
conduct seems to have differed materially towards 
the Aborigines from the course pursued by some 
stitlers. He treated them well, and gained their 
confidence. It was useful to him in many of his 
enterprises. The larger of these was the settle- 
went of Port Phillip, which he undertook in 1835, 
proceeding from Tasmania. Upon the 6th of 
June, in that year, he had a conference with ihe 
mtives, whom he and his friends met at the bank 
of the river where Melbourne now stands. That 
was twenty-four years and a month since. Mel- 

did not exist then. The site of its busy 
td crowded streets was occupied by jungle and 
wrub, The land lay almost solitary. Its original 

ants were numerous, but they wandered 

Wer an immense region, leading a nomadic life. 

They did not cultivate farms or fields : they were 

wteven a grazing or pastoral people, but occu- 

Pying the lowest scale of human existence, they 

on the forests and the open grassy slopes 

for game ; while the earth poured forth a profusion 
to decay and wither. 

Mr. Batman has described his first transaction 
ft lod with the natives. It resembles the pur- 

by William Penn, of Pennsylvania; but in 






















































value of the property, which they alienated in a 
fashion and for a purpose with which they were 
entirely unacquainted. 
We sat down in the midst of these sooty and sable abori- 

ginal children of Australia, amongst whom, we ascertained, 
were cight chiefs belungiug to the country near Port Phillip, 
over which we had travelled, and with which we had so 
much reason to be pleased. The three principal chiefs were 
brothers. Two of them were fally six feet high, and tolera- 
bly good looking. ‘The third was not so tall, but much 
stouter than the others. The other five chiefs were equally 
fine men, And a question to myself here arises, and the 
answer as speedily follows, viz., now is the time.for entering 
into and effecting a purchase of their land. A fall explana- 

tion, that my object in visiting their shore was to parchase 
their land, they appeared to understand, and the following 
negociation or agreement was immediately entered into :— 
“TI purchased two large blocks or tracts of land, about 600,000 
acres, more or less ; and, in consideration therefore, I gave 
them blankets, knives, looking glasses, tomahawks, scissors, 
floar, &c.; and I also farther agreed to pay them a tribate 
or rent yearly. This parchment or deed was signed this 
afternoon by the eight chiefs, each of them, at the same 
time, handing me a portion of the soil, thus giving me full 
possession of the the tracts of land I had purchased.” 


The gentlemen who conveyed the property 

styled by the natives Geelong and Iransnoo, to the 
settlers, affixed their mark to a formal deed. Three 
brothers sign first with across. The family is not 
distinguished by separate appellations. They are 
all Jagajaga, Jagajaga, Jagajaga. Chiefs of smaller 
note follow them, with the names of Cooloolack, 
Bungarie, Yanyan, Moowhip, and Monmarler. The 
latter belong to the tribe called Duligaller; and 
they, with the Jagajagas, sell in consideration of 
20 pair of blankets, 30 knives, 12 tomabawks, 10 
looking-glasses, 12 pair of scissors, 50 handker- 
chiefs, 12 red shirts, 4 flannel jackets, 4 suits of 
clothes, and 50 lbs. of flour, the lands therein de- 
scribed; but they retain right to an annual rent 
or tribute of 50 pair of blankets, 50 knives, 50 
tomahawks, 50 pairs of scissors, 50 looking-glasses, 
20 suits of clothing, and 2 tons of flour. 
The Government declined to recognise this pur- 
chase, on the broad plea that the land belonged to 
the Crown, and not to the Jagajagas ; and in the 
same manner, with less equity, the Government 
seized the fields and gardens of the Messrs, Heuty 
at Portland Bay, without affording them any re- 
muneration. Mr. Batman and his friends bought 
the land at a low price; but we do not know 
whether their correspondents had from the Govern- 
ment an equivalent for the annual tribute which 
even they were willing to pay. Settlers from 
Tasmania and from New South Wales arrived in 
July of 1835 at the Yarra Yarra. In August of 
the following year 38,000 sheep were computed 
as the importations from Launceston. In April, 
1837, for a population of only five hundred per- 
sons, three towns, namely, Geelong, Melbourne, 
and Williamston, had been planned. These five 
hundred persons held, however, 150 horses, 2,500 
cattle, avd 140,000 sheep. They were placed 
above any fear of want, and had attained even to 
great pastoral wealth. 





cases the disposers were ignorant of the | 


Mr. Me’Combie holds the common rae that 
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the Auglo-Saxons-are the best colonisers on the 
eafth. It may be so, and they have the greater 
practice, but they huddle together everywhere ; 
and allotments for building in Melbourne measure- 
ing only’balf'an acre each were sold in 1837 for 
£18 to £78 each. In less than two years after- 
wards the same description of allotments sold for 
four.times these prices. 

The following census taken from pages 66 and 
67 of the work, gives the particulars of the popu- 
lation in the new colony for 1841. Five years 
only had passed since five hundred persons formed 
its. entire population. Its attractions were exclu- 
siyely agricultural and pastoral. Its gold was 
entirely unknown. Still in five years its inbabi- 
tants had been multiplied by twenty. 

Population of Melbourne, 4,479; of county Bourke, 
3,241 ; of the districts of Western Port, 1,391 ; of Geelong, 
454; of county Grant, 336 ; of Portland, 597 ; and of county 
Normandy, 1,260.—Total, 11,728. Houses in Melbourne, 
769; county Bourke, inclading Newton and Williamstown 
432, besides 67 hats: district of Western Port, 110.—Total, 
1,559. Condition convicts employed by Government in 
Melbourne, 64; in county Bourke, 24; district of Western 
Port, 5; Geelong, 20; county Grant, 17; in Portland, 2; 
district of Portland Bay; 4.—Total, 146. In private as. 
signment in Melbourne, 10; county Bourke, 70; district of 
Western Port, 122 ; Geelong, 6 ; county of Grant, 0 ; county 
and district of Portland Bay, 23.—Totul, 213. Total of 
convicts iu the district 359 (exclusive of two women.) Of 
the male free population, there are 215 colonial born, 
1,800 arrived free ; 104 emancipists; 124 holding tickets- 
of-Jeave, Of the free female population, there are 341 born 
in. the colony ; 2,900 arrived free; 104 emancipists; 2 hold- 
ing tickets-of leave. Religion: Church of England, 6,194; 
Church of Scotland, 2,244; Wesleyan Methodists, 650 ; 
other. Protestant Dissenters, 353 ; Roman Catholics, 1,441 ; 
Jews, 59; Mahommedans and Pagaus, 10, Station in life : 
Employers of labour, inclading professions and trades, 1,767 ; 
labourers of every description, 8,926.—Total, 10,593. 

- There are few cases, if there be any examples, 
of a quicker increase of population than the colony 
of Port Phillip, and the town of Melbourne pre- 
sented even at that period. The colony was pros- 
peroas, and its inhabitants generally rich. They 
contributed in the first quarter of 1840, a Custom’s 
revenue of £1,597. The revenue for the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1841, from the same source, 
was £5,609. The revenue from other sources for 
that quarter was £10,490. The total revenues 
was at the rate of £6 per annum for each of the 
inhabitants. The British revenue is at the rate of 
£2 to £2 5s. for each of our inhabitants yearly. 

The further progress of the colony in population 
and wealth is shown by the census of 1843, which 
Mr. McCombie contrasts with the census of South 
Australia for the same year. The census of the 
two colonies afforded the following results :— 

; Port Phillip. South Australia. 


Population... pec 32,876 22,320 
Ofchief town ee 10,954 1,413 
Births registered ... 1 S54 708 
Marriages... - 332 141 
Children at school... 2,200 ' 1,536 
‘Revenue~ ..> ~--., ~£89;117 £36,182 
Expenditure + £40,900 £32,099 
Qonrvictions for cria 73 32 





The deaths were 1 in 94 in South Australia, 
and | in 96 in Port Phillip; and the increase of 
population by births over deaths, notwithstauding 
the disproportion of females and males, was, 
South Australia, at the rate of 4,700 in the decen. 
nial period, or more than 20 per cent; while in 
Port Phillip it was 12,130 or thirty-seven per cent, 
The population of both colonies consisted chiefly 
of middle-aged and young persons, and the mor- 
tality was reduced beneath its natural rate. The 
proportion of males to females was 19,670 to 
9,650 in South Australia, and 20,199 to 12,696 in 
Port Phillip. This calcula‘ion ofi ncrease does not 
include the annual arrivals. The immigration of 
1841 into N.w South Wales, like that of subse. 
quent years, was not of a healthy character. In 
that year £327,106 2s. 10d. was expended in the 
conveyance of 19,523 emigrants from this country, 
of whom 13,344 were from Ireland, 4,563 from 
England, and 1,616 from Scotland. The number 
of Protestants was 10,009, and of Roman Catholics 
9,476. The number of Jews and of no religion 
was 37. A considerable portion of the Irish immi- 
grants had been, therefore, from Leinster and 
Ulster. 

The number of males was 1750, and of females 
9,773. Of these immigrants 8,643 could read 
and write, 2,961 could read ouly, and 3,178 could 
neither read nor write. These statistics give the 
elements for population likely to make a reckless 
use of wealth; and yet they were doomed to 
riches in spite of themselves. At the close of 
1844, and long before any one had dreamed a 
golden vision, the author of this history compiled 
an estimate of the colonial properly, which reached 
the aggregate of £2,638,846. 

The pastoral wealth of the colony increased 
rapidly until 1851. The population in that year, 
which is rendered famous in the colonial history 
as the beginning of the golden era, was 77,360. 
The population of Melbourne was 23,143. Its 
assessed rental was £100,000. The pastoral stock 


of the colony was 6,000,000 of sheep, and 400,000 _ 


cattle. The revenue collected from the colonists 
amounted to £200,000, or at the rate of £2 12s. 
per annum for each person, being over the psy- 
ments by the home population to the imperial re- 
venue. 

These figures show the natural prosperity of this 
colony before the stimulus afforded by the disco~ 
very of gold. That event doubled the population 
in 1852, and the excavation or gathering of 
in that year is estimated by Mr. McCombie at 178 
tons 19 ewt., 1 gr. 12lbs, 3 oz., at 70s., of 
£14,163,364 value. The collection for that year 
equalled £100 for each invidual, old and young, 
in the colony. ‘This wealth was recklessly wasted 
by many who shared it, and by none more than the 
community in their public capacity ; for, with a 
total revenue in. 1954, from all sourced, af 
£2,479,461 8s. ld., they had a jotal exp 
of £3,564,858 45. 1d.; leaving # deficiency of 
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THE ABORIGINES. 


Since 1852 the population of the colony has in- 
greased more rapidly than that of any other part of 
the word ; and the city of Melbourne, nearly at ifs 
majority, now some twenty years old, may close 
thé century with a popolation of half a million. 

In the midst of this material prosperity, a natural 


' 
' 


_ fate of the aboriginal natives of Australia?” 


tion rises regarding the aborigines, the friends | 


looking-glasses and his tomahawks, At or near 
io the date mentioned, namely 1841, the number 
of them was computed to be 7,387. They were 
still nearly equal to the immigrants in number, but 
far beneath them in force and strength. They did 
not comprehend the usages of the persons to whom 
their land was sold, and by whose authorities it 
had been taken. We admit the natural right fully 
to appropriate that land, and the Government 
appears to have been willing to divide their revenue 
in unequal parts, but still to divide it with the 
aborigines. A considerable number of persons 
believe that the aboriginal races are doomed to 
extinction before the march of civilization. They 
think that these descendants, in a moral sense, of 
Ham, must be crushed uader the chariot wheels of 
the Gospel and its consequences, Their idea 
would be a rank blasphemy if it were not a stupid 
infidelity. It was held neither by Lord Glenelg, 
nor Lord Stanley, the Colonial Secretaries, at the 
period when Port Phillip was forcing its path to 
notice. They both held that the duty of providing 
for the improvement of the aborigines was para- 
mount, Mr. La Trobe, who became accidentally 
almost the governor of the new colony, was devoted 
to these objects. The very name brings to the 
mind the ardour and the earnestness of a Moravian 
Mission. To the year 1845—that is in ten years 
after the commencement of the settlement, accord - 
ing to Mr. McCombie, the government had ex- 
peaded almost £45,000 in the protectorate of the 
natives. In Tasmania, the aborigines had been 
wearly extirpated. They were placed upon an 
island. Around them was the sea, which they 
could not cross, Before them was a wild popula- 
tion, skilled in all arts of mischief, many of them 
felons, clever, sullen, and unscrupulous; some of 
them felon-masters, armed, hasty in quarrel, and 
impetuous. Even the kindnesses of these classes 
were crueliies. The aborigines disappeared, but 
not before the Gospel. They were extirpated be- 
cause they came in coutact with those who at the 
time had no Gospel. We know that Tasmania 
has now a contented and happy population, but 
part of its inhabitants at one time were rough, 
rede, and stronghanded. 

Port Phillip bad a better begiuning. Its popu- 
lation were very slightly tinged with peualism. 
The early settlers were anxious to stand well with 
the natives. The Government aided them. The 
vest means were adopted for their instruction. It 
$a sad story, but all the means have failed. Me. 

cCombie’s experience is of some importauce on 
this question, because we are certain that he would 
have personally rejoiced to see a different result— 





| hope for sach a triamph. 


of Mr. Batman, who placed a value so high on his | 
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rejoiced, we are sure, to aid in its accomplishment, 
and records its failure with a sincere sorrow. He 
says (pages 8S and 89) :-— 


The question has oftea been asked, “ What is to be the 
Can they be 
civilised, Christianised, and made the recipients of political 
privileges? We fear that experience will not allow us to 
The traasition from rade bar- 
barism to civilisation is seldom accomplished; and when a 
superior race intrudes oa savage tribes the latter are slowly 
exterminated by war, famine, and disease, The moral right 
of civilised nations to oceapy such countries as had been 
only used by a few nomadic tribes seems never to have been 
questioned. The aborigines of Anstralia had no property 
in the soil in the shape of improvements—the labour of 
their own hands. Priority of occupation gave them a right 
to the game on the land, but it conferred no right to hold 
the country against a civilised nation who could turn it fo 
better account. Since the times of Cabot discovery has 
been held to give a title to regions inhabited only by savages. 
The nation that discovered has never scrupled to oconpy ; 
and this seems only according to natural justice, as it never 
could be intended by a wise Providence that fine continents, 
capable of maintaining millions of inhabitants in comfort, 
should be abandoued to the support of a few savages, with- 
out a habitation or a foot of land ia cultivation. Civilisa, 
tion, however, has always brought rain on the poor abori- 
gines, who quickly waste away before it. The aboriginal 
natives of Victoria form no exception to the general rule, 
aud in a few years they will have disappeared ; and the rise, 
progress, and various migratious of the rude societies who in- 
habited the fertile plains of this country will be baried in 
deep oblivion, 

No right-thinking mind, however, can regard the exter- 
mination of a whole race without the deepest commiseratiou, 
or help regretting the blighting and desolating effect of the 
presence of our countrymen on the black men. Hard, in- 
deed, is their fate ; and one of the darkest enigmas of life 
lies in the ruin wrought by the presence of » Christian na- 
tion amongst them. It is the duty of oar Government to 
do everything in its power for the poor aborigines; their 
moral as well as their physical condition ought to be attended 
to, acd the nation should still use the means both to civi- 
lise and to convert them. 


The aborigines of Port Phillip were doubtless 
irritated at the occupation of their “ game runs.” 
They could not comprehend the difference between 
tame and wild beasts. A beast was a beast to 
them and nothiag more. The colonists could not 
afford this iguorance among their neighbours. 
These circumstances may have caused some 
quarrels. 

The land behiud the partics is broad and long. 
They are not brouglit to bay yet, and we can hope 
that many of them have removed into the unex- 
plored wastes that form still by far the larger 
portion of Australia, They have a religion which 
exercises over them all the influence of fear. 
This is apparent from the conduct even of yoang 
persons who have been educated with care, and 
appeared to profit by the instruction which they 
had received. When they came into contact with 
the representatives of their tribes, they flung 
away civilisation and returued to their forest life. 

The aborigines of all colonies have not disap- 

in this manner before a superior civilisation. 
The Indian tribes have been reduced in numbers, . 
but not always by a destructive process. “As they 
assume the habits and manners of the colonists the 
7rz 


























apparent distinctions disappear. They are ab- 
sorbed and assimilated, but not annililated and 
destroyed. Some of them, we believe, are Elders 
of Presbyterian Churches in the western and north - 
western regions of Canada. Persons of that stamp, 
the cultivators and owners of considerable farms 
will assume rapidly, or have already assumed the 





in Canada, however, the number of Indians are | 


supposed to be recently reduced. Civilisation 
brings new evils, and the aboringines sink beneath 
these vices. 

In the Hudson Bay Company’s territories on 
the Fraser River, the search for gold has disclosed 
a numerous and strong population of Indians, now 
likely to have passed the point of greatest danger 
from their contact with settlers. 

The history of colonisation in Africa presents 
different results from those suffered in Australia, 
and we believe that the aboriginal population in- 
crease more rapidly within our African colonies 
than on any other portion of that Continent. 

The eastern empire scarcely forms an example, 
for although the population of Hindostan has 
increased, since its establishmeut, in all the regions 
under its rule, yet the natives had long been 
partially civilised and only required protection to 
exercise the arts they knew, with the industry that 
characterises them. 

Ceylon from its insular character, and the 
greater progress made there in cl.anging the faith 
and practice of the natives affords, perhaps, a better 
example than the neighbouring continent, but the 
Cingalesc possessed all the civilisation of Hindostan, 
if the word be applicable to agricultural and manu- 
facturing activity under secular and spiritual 
despotisms that crushed all thought and reduced 
men to indifferently kept machinery, making life 
the cheapest property in tlicse realins. 

The probable number of the Cingalese when the 
British seized the island, was not greater than the 
supposed number of the Cuban Indians, when that 
island was discovered by the Spaniards. The 
Cingalese have increased in numbers, while the 
Indians of Cuba long ago, and of Jamacia long be- 
fore ifs conquest by the British, were entirely 
destroyed under the Spanishrule. The Spaniards 
of the island were perhaps, neither more cruel nor 
more reckless than those of the Continent ; but 





aborigines of the islauds were destroyed because © 


they occupied only a limited area, while those of 
the Continent fouud refuge in the interior, until 
they have again become the most powerful race in 
South America. It is not a fact much noticed ; 


but it isa remarkable one that the aborigines form | 


the most numerous section in the republic of New 


Granada, and it is the only region of Southern | 


Amcrica where civil and religious freedom were 
completely established. The Indian race are the 
more industrious citizens of the northern republics 
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desire of one party to establish religious freedom 
as the security against political anarchy. In one, 
or more of the southern republics, the superiority 
of the aborigines in numbers is more marked than 
in the republics named; and many persons 
acquainted with them expect that if their inde. 
pendence be continued for a considerable period 


appearance and habits of their neighbours. Even | the native race will absorb their old invaders, and 


acquire complete supremacy. 

The Indians of Southern America were more 
civilised than those of the North at the discovery 
of the Contineut by Europeans. They held a 
civilisation as complete, probably as that of the in- 
habitants of Babylon, Nineveh, or Thebes, in the 
ancient world—perfect ins its kind, but of ag 
extremely imperfect kind. 

The grand cause of the failure of our colonists 
in improving and preserving aboriginal races is 
rum and its kindred. The aborigines sink before 
fire waters more rapidly than any other fire. None 
other is necessary for their destruction where the 
former is freely used. The preservation of the 
North American Indians on the Fraser River, is 
due propably, to the strict Maiue Liquor Act intro- 
duced by the Hudson Bay Company’s officers be- 
fore any act of the kiud was proposed in Maine. 

The aborigines of Australia were greatly in- 
ferior to those of New Zealand, who have con- 
formed their customs gradually to the habits of 
the settlers ; although even in New Zealand their 
numbers are fewer probably than at the beginning 
of the ceutury ; but while Mr. Mc‘Combie acknow- 
ledges the efforts made by the Government through 
the protectorate to civilise the Australian natives, 
yet he does not think they were directed wisely, 
and he says, that even still, “the Government 
should liberally supply the wants of the aborigines 
who remain by giving them food when hungry and 
unable to procure it, and by employing Christian 
missionaries to labonr in the bush, endeavouring to 
convert the blacks, and to maintain a brotherly 
feeling between them and the legitimate colonists.” 
We infer that many of the original pioneers of the 
white race in the bush, sadly needed conversion, 
and were neglected from their position. They 
formed no part of the legitimate colonists who 
desire to cultivate the land ; but even the middle- 
class of graziers and squatters probably took the 
shortest way with the blacks, provoking retaliations; 
orin return for outrages; by which often good 
men suffered. 

The volume contains minute records of the agi- 
tation for the independence of Port Phillip. The 
revenue of the colony was diverted to New South 
Wales, and the colonists in addition to other ia- 
conveniences, sustained a severe pecuniary loss, by 
their dependence upon Sydney. 

In demanding separation from New South Wales, 
the colonists of Port Phillip intimated that their 


funds to the value of £300,000 had been expended 


comprising Central America. They are a numer- | in Sydney, and that their colony had never cost 
ous, if not the most numerous body ia Mexico, Britain any money in any shape. Port Phillip 


and there the existing civil war originates in the | stood alone therefore, in colonisiag, and unique, 
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Mr. La Trobe unfortunately opposed the wishes of 
the colonists, among whom he acted as superinten- 
dent, to attain separation ; and he afterwards endea- 
youred to have a nomince council appoiated, and 
the constitution postponed. He was unsuccessful. 
The bill for the separation of Port Phillip from 
New South Wales, passed the Imperial Parliament 
in the session of 1850. The intelligence reached 
Melbourne on the 11th November, and was re- 
ceived by a thorough rejoicing, accompanied by 
the suspension of all work for four days. Mr. La 
Trobe continued Lieutenant-Governor, and was in- 
stalled as Governor onthe 16th July, 1851. The 
colony was named Victoria, and commenced an in- 
dependent career that will render the name illustri- 
ous for many future ages. Mr. La Trobe acted as 
governor until the 5th of May, 1854, when he de- 
ed in the Golden Age, and his successor, Sir 
Charles Hotham, reached the colony on the 21st 
June, 1854. The Government could not detach 
ships of war even to convey their governors at that 
period. Sir Charles Hotham belonged to the 
naval service, and was not qualified by experience 
to conduct the business of anew colony. Strange 
and unparalleled was the business at that period of 
Victoria. No person had experience on the sub- 
ject, for the influx of new immigrants, and the 
riches acquired suddenly by the diggers, created 
ihe utmost irregularity, and led to open rebellion. 
The proceedings are carefully narrated iu this 
volume, and we cannot help saying that the 
Government appears to have been conducted by 
Sir Charles Hotham with the desire at least to 
afford justice and protection to all classes, He died, 
and his death was hastened by mental anxiety, on 
the last day of 1855. With that day this history 
closes. It is the only history of the most exciting 
ease of colonising that we possess. There are 
many discursive works on all colonies, and amongst 
others on Victoria. This volume, however, 
contains the only systematic narrative, and it has 
been drawn up with all the advantages possessed 
by an actor inthe scenes described, and that im- 
partiality due by all historians to their readers and 
to their subjects. 
Upon the general land question in connection 
with colonising also, Mr. McCombie says :— 


The land problem, about which so much has been written 
aod spoken, is easy of solution; indeed, it will in time solve 
itself. The land ought to be sold as rapidly as possible, 
and free emigrants encouraged to settle on the colony. The 
Legislature has no right to dispose of the land, either on 
.lease or in fee, for less than the fair value. Tu do other- 
wise would be to rob the people—to whom the lands belong. 
The fair price in fee can only be settled by calculations, 
made on sufficient data, by persons conversant with the 
tolony, and the equitable rent is a fair interest on the pur- 

money. ‘The value of Jand in the colonies will vary 
according to cireumstances. When a country is first oceu- 
Pied, and there is no settled population, the land is next to 
Valucless ; or, at least, whatever value it may have is pros- 
Pective. Land is, in fact, but an element of value, and 
mast be combined with porulation and capital to be produc- 
live of any benefit to the holder. As a colony becomes 





Peopled, and its physical resources are developed, the ex- 
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changeable value of the land must necessarily expand, and 
the minimum upset price should have an affinity to the par- 
ticalar state of progress in'which a colony happens to be at 
any given time. It must not be overlooked that the main 
difference between an old colony and a new one is, that there 
is abundance of land not alienated in the latter; it is the 
hope of obtaining a portion of this land, and being able to 
settle comfortably upon it, which induces persons to expatri- 
ate themselves, to leave the comforts of high civilisation, and 
endure all the discomforts of a new and partially civilised 
country. The statesman should be as careful to guard 
against sacrificing the lands telow their fair value, as of not 
selling them fast enough for the requirements of legitimate 
colonisation. 

And here it may be well to. remark that, while those 
who are inclined to settle upon the soil as cultivators ought 
to be encouraged, such as simply desire to purchase land 
on speculation, to allow it to lie unprodactive, waiting for a 
market, ought to be checked—as standing in the way of the 
national interests, and the general progress of the country. 
The waste lands of the colonies are the most ralaable public 
property which the nation can possess, as they are a guar- 
antee for the comfortable maintenance of a rapidly increas- 
ing people, and all legislation connected with them ought to 
be carefully considered. It is very much to be regretted 
that Mr. Wakefield’s restrictive plan of colonising should 
have found any favour with our legislators, for it is neither 
in accordance with sound sense, nor correct political econo- 
mic principles. It is high time that our statesmen should 
take enlightened views of the subject, particularly in those 
colonies where, by their new constitution, the sole direction 
of the land is vested in local parliaments. 

We suppose the preceding remarks on the disposal 
of colonial land will be adopted generally; but the 
opinion that to lease or sell the land beneath its 
real value is a robbery of all the people to whom 
the land belongs—involves the question “ Who 
are they ?” The land does not belong to individual 
purchasers of lots, yet it has been taken by them, 
and used by them; aud they have employed its 
proceeds to pay their local taxes, for which they 
were personally responsible. The part of these 
proceeds that has been employed in defraying the 
expeuses of emigration is not an absolute exception, 
for the colonial authorities have selected emigrants 
only with a view to the labour market ‘there, and 
without any view to it here; and thus we have now 
left in this country the aged, the young, and espe- 
cially females, who were required there, and not 
being required here, have almost always sunk into 
penury, drawing others with them, and frequently 
into vice. We have noticed this subject in former 
papers, and have no reason to retract the opinions 
expressed then, that colonial mismanagement has 
been a prominent cause of our domestic vices. 

This, and other errors in the relations between 
the colonies and the home country can never be 
remedied except by inter-colonial legislation. If 
the Imperial Parliament will not consent to the 
construction of some body more imperial than 
itself, an imperial council, elected by the different 
Parliaments in the colonies and at home, we must 
always expect some confusion of interests pro- 
ducing most injurious results. , 

The closing chapters of the volume are occupied | 
with the press and the pulpit—the educational and 
the religious progress of the colony. They possess 
great interest, and hereafter they will indicate the 
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‘rid of her. He does this by placing her under the 
care of a relation of his own, Mrs. Muscot by | 
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social state, during its infancy, of the colony that 
will have an early and a strong manhood. 

The care bestowed by Mr. McCombie in the 
collection of these details will be amply repaid to 
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him by the consciousness that he has secured a clear 
and intelligent narrative of the first measure 
adopted to establish a community certain to jp. 
fluence largely and long the destinies of the south, 
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Miriam Copley. By J. Corpy JEarrREsoy. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 3 vols 


Tuts is a strange book, full of inconsistencies, 
exaggerations, and unnatural incidents, although 
replete with genius, and of absorbing interest. It 
requires toning down, and yet that process success- 
fully performed might destroy its graphic power. 
The individualising of the character is wonderfully 
sustained. The whole work seems to b2 the un- 
restrained impulse of an undisciplined brain. But 
an analysis of the story with some quotations as 
specimens of the style will be the fairest criticism 
we can give. 

Miriam Copley, the heroine, is the daughter of | 
a country clown, who, at the command of a 
superior clown to himself, turns poacher, after 
having performed sundry other little nefarious acts | 
at the same bidding. Miriam introduces herself | 
in the following words. 


———— 


I am ignorant of the date of my birth, . . . and if | 
I knew it I would not honour its anniversary with any ex- | 
pression of joy, for it brought death and shame to her who 
bore me, sorrow to the honest clown who begot me, and to 
me a lot in which happiness has by to means outweighed | 
trouble and pain. It was well done by those ancients who 
uttered cries of lamentation when a child was born, and it | 
would give me no slight solace to be able to feel that they 
were equally wise in giving way to gladness whenever a 
child of man was removed from this earth of sin and dis- | 
appointment. 


The bitter feeling expressed in that sentence is | 
conspicuous in the whole book. However, we 
proceed with the tale. 

The father of Miriam, Roger Copley, holds a_ 


conversation with his master—and evil genius— | 
Joel Haggart. Miriam, the child, as precocious a | 
little miss as ever lived, overhears their conversa- | 
tion, and learns that her father has accepted some | 
secret mission to be performed at midnight. She | 
makes up her mind to be an unseen spectator of | 
the proceeding, aud accordingly stealing off to the | 
place of rendezvous, gets there in time to witness a | 
fray between the poachers and the gamekeeper, in | 
which the latter is killed by Joel Haggart; and 
her father also meets his death. Subsequently 
Joel discovers that Miriam krows him to have 
been one of the party, and also recognises him to 
be the murderer of the gamekeeper, the ignominy 
of whose death is laid at her father’s door. Under 
these circumstances, it becomes his policy to get 
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name. This old hag has instructions to kill the 
girl, not by violence, but by ill-use, starving, and 
hardships. 

Accordingly, she works her severely, feeds her 
infamously, and keeps her locked up by night and 
chained by day. This is unnatural. A woman 
who would do that would know how to get rid of 
a poor, weak, friendless child in some much easier 
way. However, on Joel’s suggesting something of 
that sort, she replies that the child does “a power 
of work,” and eats such stuff as the pigs would 
refuse. So for those very charitable reasons she is 
allowed to live. 

This horrible treatment, acting on her own most 
vicious temperament, puts strange thoughts into 
the girl’s head. She forms the determination of 
murdering her persecuting mistress. Fortune 
favours her. She obtains and administers ast 
narcotic. The old woman is not killed, but 
simply rendered insensible. While in that state 
Miriam runs away. She goes on and on she knows 
not whither, and after a long and toilsome journey 
drops down in some lonely spot, and falls 
asleep. She is awakened by a gentleman, who 
addresses some jesting remark to her. In a short 
time he is joined by two other persons, who play 
prominent parts in the story. One of them is his 
servant Watson, the other his friend Charles Mili- 
cent. Mr. Rawleigh Ufford, the first-named gen- 
tleman, takes a kind interest in the little girl. 
Through his means she enters the service of his 
cousin, Miss Caroline Ufford. 

Now here comes one of the absurdities of the 


book, This dirty, ragged child, is at this time 
fourteen years of age, and Miss Ufford, instead of 
| putting her into a plain cotton gown, and haying 


her taught to scrub rooms and clean grates, and do 
sundry other domestic offices which would enable 
her to get an honest living, dresses her like “a 
poor gentleman’s daughter,’’ and teaches her how 
to play at cards and back-gammon—at which accom- 
plishments she is to amuse the leisure hours of Miss 
Ufford’s father, as grey-headed, and drunken an 
old scamp as can be. 

The following dialogue will put the reader in 
possession of the worldly-wise maxims of this very 
matured hervine of fortune. Miss Ufford has been 
requesting Miriam to do what she can to 
these games of chance interesting to ber father. 
She says— 


“ Now, you can be of real use to me, for you cen play 














enough to amuse him.” 
ot he very fond of games, ma’am P” 
“Very. He cares fur nothing else as much.” 
“They seem simple things,” said I, “for a gentleman to 


care $0 much about.” 

© Very simple! bat paps is a simple man, and it will 
give you to please him.” 

“Certainly | Tl do my best to make him happy.” 

“ And to make all the world besides happy too, child, I 
trast.” 

«Of course, ma’am.” 

* And why, ‘ of course ?’ what is your reason ?”’ 

“ Because it answers. If a person makes others happy, 
then others will try and make that person happy. And so 
ove is able to get on in the world. That's what I mean by 


saying it answers.” 
And again, the following dialogue gives us a 
sill clearer insight into her character. 


“You're a clever child,” (her mistress makes that 
remark). | 

“Tam ma'am.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ By secing how stupid other people are. Ever since I 
was a little girl, I could see the blunders of other people, 
how they took a great deal of trouble to do things they 
might have done without any trouble at all, and how they 
did not see the meanings of things, and how they would 
talk and talk—and talk about simple matters known to 
everybody, as if they were known only to a few.” 

Now when we recall the previous circumstances 
of Miriam’s life; the fact that the first twelve 

rs of it she had lived in the -miserable hut, 
occupied by her father and herself, where it ‘ was 
her daily pleasure to feed the hogs in the swine 

;’ when we, furthermore, remember that 
this wretched clay cabin “in which she first saw 
the light” was a mile and a half distant from the 
nearest cottage ; and that in consequence her life 
must have been very solitary, we cannot but re- 
mark the want of judgment shown in making a 
child so circumstanced argue on the acés of people 
with whom she had never mixed. The two years 
between her father’s death and the date of the 
argument were passed under the tyranny of Mrs, 
Muscot, where, of course, no knowledge of man- 
kind could be obtained. However, the precocious 
little damsel, although she has received the greatest 
kindness from Miss Ufford, chooses to be ungrate- 
falto her. The ingratitude, however, does not 
extend to the pitch of making her attempt a second 
murder, it only lies smouldering in the bad little 
heart, and hatching projects of departure from the 
benefactress who has sheltered, clothed, and fed 
her; and treated her like a sister instead of a ser- 
vant, 

The following maxim of Miss Ufford is good. 
She is speaking to Miriam and toa beautiful young 
eiress, who is described as “ holding forth at the 
eud of a blue-veined neck her delicate oval face, 
scarce bigger than a swan’s egg.” A strange idea 
of beauty ; but to the quotation. 

“You and Miriam,” put in my mistress gravely, recalling 


& to our senses, and checking me in my folly, “ were speak- Applewomen’s Hospital,” that noble 
‘ Iag just now of temptation as a power existing in external | letter, acknow 
“rcamstances. You wers wrong in doing so. What we | “the Rev. Archer 


Verm the temptation of external circumstances, is only the and a Christian gentleman.” 
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nh of chance as this one with papa, when Tam not | reflection we see in them of evil passions—jast as the en- 
_ couragement, and support, and protection of external cir- 
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cumstances are only names we give to that pleasant sense of 
self-approval which we experience, when we see in the outer 


e of om 
inner excellences. 
are eqnally well adapted to act this part of a moral mirror.” 


And again, in the following there is good sense... 


Miss Ufford has been speaking of “daty.” 


“Daty! daty! I don’t like the word,” answered 
Augusta, “’stis a sound of cold comfort and harsh counsel. 
There’s something heartless and unfeeling in the way that 
‘daty’ is bandied about in this wretched world. One half 
the miserable people, good people vex themselves about, 
have no daty assigned them by Providence—except making 
puddings and darning stockings. How are they to extract 
comfort from sach occupations ?’’ 

“ By making puddings and darning stockings ia the best 
possible way, resting assured that they should be contented 
with such humble daties, since Providence has allotted them 
no higher ones. They serve, too, who only stand and 
wait {” 


After a series of novel incidents—au engage- 
ment —a death—a change of residence, etc.,— 
Miriam quits the service of her kiod friend—Miss 
Ufford—and enters that of a city parvenue, a Mrs, 
Archer Plumetop, formerly of Stoke Newington ; 
but afterwards of Portland Place. The history of 
the Plumetops is as follows; it is a clever skit on 
the vulgarity of the “would-be” grand. “She 
(Mrs. Plumetop) had received from her father 
(Mr- Corsey, the late gigantic coach builder, of 
Long Acre) two hundred thousand pounds, and 
this large property was strictly settled in trustees 
for her use, and the benefit of her children.” 
Mrs. Plumetop had married a poor clergyman. 
The fruit of this union being two daughters; both 
of them at this period of the tale grown up. They 
are anxious to get iuto society, and be considered 
part of the beau monde. 


Of course the Plametops did not get “into society.” 
Such people never do. But then they had the pleasure of 
hoping to “ get in,” one day, and the satisfaction of knows 
ing that their old acquaintances of Stoke Newingtou 
believed them to lave arrived at the object of their desires, 
They were wise and pradent in many respects. They did 
not commit themselves to a pedigree, but, instead of hang 
ing on their walls a genealogical tree contented themselves 
with general assertions of the Hampshire Plametops, and 
frequent allusions to the noble lineage of the De Courcies, 
Of course they had arms; every one with legs has them 
now-a-days, They staked heavily on public benevolence, 
and occasionally pocketed considerable wincings. They 
subscribed largely to hospitals, and, as a consequence, 
managed to scrape acguaintance with the patrons of such 
institutions. A donation of 2100 to the “Sons of the 
Clergy,” procured the Rev. Archer Plametop, the honour of 
being shaken cordially by the hand by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at the annual dinner of that charity; , 
a yet more magnificent gift of £200 at the anniversa 
banguet of “ The H of Veterans,” gained within 
days, a nod from the 
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bury, £250 for the “ Decayed Applewomen,” 
Grace was deeply interested, as patroness of 
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For the most part, thé acyuasintances of the family | 


were drawn from their own class—colossal cheesemongers, 
British merchants, keen-witted London tradesmen, blessed 
with opulence and cursed with a foolish shame of the source 
from which it came. Nine out of every ten visitors who 
entered Mrs. Plumetops drawing-room spent several hours 
of each day east of Temple Bar, or derived their incomes 
from the shops, and wharves of “the city,” which they spoke 
of as an outlandish quarter of the capital, which they 


believed had been accidentally left and forgotten by the | 


Romans when they qaitted the island. They met each 


other, and thoroughly enjoyed themselves at civic banquets | 


and balls, but in the West, they were utterly oblivious of 
everything that had transpired in the east, that any balls 
had taken place, that any dinner had come off at the 
Mansion House. And if any were courageous enovgh to 
acknowledge having beea present at such entertainments, 
they always did so apologetically. “Why, you see; we 
could not help going to the Goldsmith’s ball,” the originator 
of a ventilated silk hat would say; Mrs. Alderman Anchovy- 
paste is a good-natared woman—a really good soul—and 
my wife likes being kind to her; and as there was no House 
of Commons to attend, and my girls wished to show their 
kiod feeling to a very worthy friend, we went.” Or, 
another would observe, “‘ Well there’s no good denying it, 
we were at the Mansion House, you see the Lady Mayoress, 
was an old schoolfellow of mine; and she was a sweet, 
lovely girl, and nothing would induce me to drop her, 
although she did marry beneath her.” Sometimes, but very 
rarely, these fanny people suggested that they attended the 
eastern festivities, because they felt it incumbent on the 
aristocracy of a country “ to countenance the indastrial 
classes,” and on one occasion, I heard the Lord Mayor 
assert that he had “taken office” solely for the sake of 
drawing together the bonds of social existence.” 


We would apologise for the length of the above 
extract, It touches, however, on one of the 
greatest evils of the day, the wish of the middling 
classes to appear betier than they are. This vulgar 
pretension cannot be too frequently noticed or too 
sarcastically rebuked. 

In this situation Miriam meets an old acquain- 
tance, none other than Stephen Watson, the valet 
of Rawleigh Ufford. This worthy, by a series of 
most improbable circumstances, has turned gentle- 
man, and is engaged to the young lady of the 
house, Miss Geraldine Plumetop, who is said to 
have “the centre of her heart made of wrought 
iron, while on its surface the affections play with 
healthy activity.” 

This young lady falls violently in love with Mr. 
John Aubrey, as he is now called, for his former 
name and calling are dropped. The following ex- 
tract on first love is correct. 


“Tt does not require mach sagicity to discern that the 
strong agitation of the feelings in early life which we call 
“ first love,” is a condition as little influenced by the iatel- 
lect, as hanger or thirst are. It is an appetite that like the 
other appetites of our natare, affects us universally. I am 
a fastidious person, and when I am faint, I should doubtless 
turn away with distaste from the cruet and sour bone on 
which the beggar would make a hearty meal; bat stil! I 
cannot disguise from myself that the craving which my 

nerves entertain fora fricassee and a glass of 
moselle, is physiologically identical with that which makes 
ge’s eyes water over a Suffulk dumpling. 


We must now, having lingered so long in ex- 


rsa run briefly through the remainder of the 
story. 
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Mr. Joo Aubrey and Miriam renew their for. 
mer acquaintance, and the intimacy “proceeding a 
little too far, is observed by the fair fianeeé—who, 
under the influence of jealousy, puts certain picees, 
of money into the writing desk belonging to Miriam, . 
who forthwith is accused, committed, tried, . cog. 





demned, and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 

_ That passes, and she is reduced to the greatest 

depth of poverty, when she meets with Mr. Mili. 

cent, the former companion of Rawleigh Ufford, 

| He tends her through a long and dangerous fever, 

and then marries her. They are a scampish couple, 

and live on their wits. He edits a low paper, and 

she writes for the same. At length he is trang. 

ported for forgery. She remains in England, 

Some years pass, and Rawleigh Ufford, now the 

master of an enormous fortune, and the title of 
Lord Ufford, returns. Soon after this Miriam’s 

husband is reported dead. She marries Lord 

Ufford—a daughter is born to them—the child 

grows up—Lord Ufford dies, and then Miriam 

learns that her first husband is still living—that 

Lord Ufford has also been made aware of that fact, 

and that the discovery has killed him. We then 
find that Stephen Watson, for some purpose of his 
own, has first of all given the false intimation of 
the death, and afterwards brought the supposed 
defunct husband on the stage again. The object 
of his present machinations is to induce Lady: 
Ufford to bestow on him herself and her fortune. 
On her refusing to do this, he threatens to expose 
her and thus bastardise her child. She gets out of 
this dilemma in a manner peculiarly appropriate to 
her own diabolical character—she poisons Stephen 
Watson. 

And now we pause to make a few comments on 
her manner of perpetrating her crime. The poison 
she uses is chloride of kakodyl, a recently disco- 
vered and deadly engine of destruction. She de- 
scribes the manner in which it is made, and the 
combination of drugs is correct enough—the pro- 
cess, too, is correct ; but the error is in supposing 
that death could be produced as she describes. 

We extract her intended mode of operation, and 
then point out its impossibility. She says, al- 
luding to the glass tube containing the chloride of 
kakody],— 


I pondered, how, if I took that small glass tabe, and pat 
it on the floor, and crushed it beneath my fvot, I could gried 
the tiny vessel into a fine white dust, that would escape the 
eye of the most careful observer; and I mused how, if T 0 
destroyed the case, its deadly contents, with a slight explo- 
sion would rise, in noxious vapour from tho groand, and a 
stantaneonusly I, and all who breathed the subtly 
air, all, aye! even if the room contained a score, woald be 
seized with numbness and syncope, and, ere sisty tickings of 
a watch had shocked the silence, would be dead. 


se 





Now it is very true that such a poison could be 
produced; but if the chloride of kakodyl were 
made so volatile as to produce that result, it 
kill in the manufacture, and the maker would meet 
the doom he meaut for bis victim. 

Novelists who touch scientific subjects should 
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ook at them in all their bearings. A little kuow- 
ledge is a dangerous thing—the proverb is exem- 
plified in the above. It may be a dramatic and 
seemingly clever way of getting rid of the “hero 
rillsiv,” only, unfortunately for the author’s credit, 
it is—impossible ! | 

This work isa literary thunder-storm—in a 
washing tub! Turmoil, rant, destruction, love, 
marder—death from beginning to end; a chaotic 
story; a jumble of everything bad and absurd. 

The characters are unnaturally vicious, and not 
artistically drawn; indeed, there is a want of 
artistic finish ; but plenty of interest ! 

Mr. Jeaffreson has earned an amount of fame. 
Another such a work as Miriam Copley ought to 
destroy it. It is written in the most miserable 
taste, and isa deplorable proof of the perversion of 


genius. 





The New Apostles of Irvingism. 

London: James Blackwood. 
We expected in this volume a history of this new 
sect, but it contains rather au argument against 
several of their practices. A slight allusion to 
their origin is taken from Mr. Evans’s “ Sketches 
of all Denominations,’’ or the statement is im- 
pated to that author. Irvingism is there traced 
toa meeting in Mr. Drummond's house at Albury. 
This gentleman, who is connected with the bank- 
ing house of Drummond and Company, had re- 
quested some friends to meet him for the discus- 
sion of prophecy in 1826. The author, however, 
thinks that 1830 is the date of commencing 
Irvingism. The system may be said to have 
originated in the west of Scotland, and led to the 
deposition hy the General Assembly of the Parish 
minister of Row. Mr. Irving, of Regent-square 


1 vol, Pp. 175. 
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| and supernatural manifestations associated. {With 





minister of the Church of Scotland, not excepting | 


Dr. Chalmers,or the first incumbent of St.George’s, 
Edinburgh, Dr. Thomson. 

Mr. Irving’s church was attended by a numerous 
congregation. Many of the leading men in Lon- 
don went to Regent-square, attracted by the gifted 
and eloquent preacher. George Canning held it 
worth a ride of two hours to hear Mr. Irving read a 
chapter of the Bible. The minister was a man of 
highly imaginative powers, and of remarkable 
genius. He was attracted by the Row heresy and 
its pretences of special gifts and unknown tongues. 

was an earnest man, who expected the dawning 

of millennial peace on earth, and glory to its 
Creatorand Preserver. The bright intellect burned 
too fiercely. A mysterious purpose, doubtless, was 
served by the loss : but the Church and the world 
one of their nobler sons. Edward Irving 
Practically insane. The friends who fol- 

him from his place of worship in London 

Were also earnest men, altogether different from 
who have brought, by their incenses and 
masses and apery of Romanism, disgrace upon a 
‘ame with which, the idea of unkuown tongues 








this body, there were men’ connected. who evinced 
earnest desire and hard labour for the progress and 
triumph of religion in doors and out of doors, earl 
and late. ; 

This volume may be useful as giving in little 
space a sketch of what the present ‘ New 
Apostles” profess. The author draws a curious 
parallel between them and the Mormonites. The 
Irvingites are not, of course, blamed for the sensual 
practices of the Mormons. 


We do not mean to compare the late Mr. Irving to the 
late Joe Smith, nor Mr. Drammond to Brigham Young, be- 
lieving as we do the Irvingite leaders honest and sincere, and 
the Mor.nonite leaders dishonest and designing ; but, never- 
theless, it is impossible not to see a marked resemblance 
between Irvingism and Mormonism, between the self-styled 
“Catholic and Apostolic Church” and “ the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints,”—an equally pretentious title. The former 
originated in the year 1530, in an alleged supplemental reve- 
lation by means of unknown tongues, and this revelation 
was occasioned by the divisions in the Christian Church, 
which this new outpouring of the Spirit was to correct. The 
latter originated in 1823, in another alleged supplemental 
revelation made to Joe Smith, who was perplexed by the 
numerous hostile sects in the Church, and iaformed by 
inspiration that he was to be the honoured instrament for 
effecting the restoration of that purity of creed and worship 
from which all modern Christian charches had alike departed. 
Irvingites believe in the atonement of Christ, but attach 
immense value, as we have seen, to ordinances, and believe 
that the Holy Ghost is conferred by the laying on of the 
Apostles’ hands. Mormonites say, by their printed ere 2d,— 
“ We believe that through the atonement of Christ all man- 
kind may be sived by obedience to the laws and ordinances 
of the Gospel. We believe these ordinances are, 1st. Faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ; 2nd. Repentance; 3rd. Laying 
on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost; 4th. The 
Lord’s Supper. Irvingites believe that men are called by 
the voice of the Spirit to the offices of the Charch, to which 
they must be regularly ordained by laying on of hands, and 
that in the true organisation of the Church there should be 
apostles, prophets, evangelists,” &. Mormonites by their 


Church, in London, was then the most popular | creed say—“ We believe that men mast be called of God by 


inspiration, and by laying on of hands by those duly com. 
missioned to preach the Gospel, and administer the ordin- 
ances thereof. We believe in the same organisation that 
existed in the Primitive Evangelists, &¢. Irvingites believe 
in the present existence of the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, 
in tongues, prophesyings,” &c. Mormonites by their creed 
say—“ We believe in the powers and gifts of the everlasting 
Gospel, viz.,—the gift of faith, discerning of spirits, prophecy, 
revelation, visions, healing, tongaes, and the interpretation 
of tongues, wisdom, charity, brotherly love,” &c. 

Cav avy one avoid seeing the striking ism between 
these two churches? Mr. Drummond says the Charch of 
Rome has beea “a faithful witness” to two great troths ; 
bat here, in “the church of the Latter Day Saints,” he has 
a faithful witness to a great many more. Faithfal to the 
miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, faithful to the church 
organisation coatended for by Irvingism, faithfal to the up- 
holding of ordinances, faithfal to the laying on of hands for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost; but, thoagh last, not least, 
faithful above all to the continasnce or restoration of the 
apostolic office, which all other Christian churches have re- 
jected, and which is the all-important and vital point of the 
Irvingite creed. Why, except for the difference of 
about the source of authority and seat of , about 
which there is a rivalry of claim between the two churches, 
the Mormonites are most orthodos on these important points, 
which form the distinguishing characteristics of Irvingiem. 
If Mr. Drammond were in the Washington instead of the 
Westminster Parliament, he would certainly be bound, in all 
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consistency, to protest against the recent military expedition 
against the Mormonites, and shoald stand up for this 
“faithfal witness” in Utah, as he has done for the other 
“ faithfal witness” at Maynooth. 





Things not Generally Known. Second series. By 
Joun Timss. London: Kent andCo, 1 vol, 
pp. 240. 

Even these useful collections of facts by Mr. Timbs 

might be arranged more methodically. There is a 

process of arrangement pursued, but as they will 

get to second or third editions, the collector, who 
is indefatigable in bringing new and old facts to- 
gether, might make farther improvements in assort- 
ing them. The present volume has twelve divisions. 

The first relates to old English manners and cus- 

toms, forming a great range; the second to what 

we eat; and the third to old amusements. The 
fourth is devoted to law, and the fifth to weights 
and measurements, followed by a botanical chapter. 

The seventh relates to phenomena of life, and the 

eighth to being burried. Then home-proverbs and 

weather wisdom follow the grave. The eleventh 
division is on pictures, and the care that should be 
had of them, while the book terminates with dis- 
coveries and inventions. ‘The arrangement might 
be improved; but, like Mr. Boyes’ volume, also 
noticed in this present number, this work has the 
great recommendation of being always readable. 

We are accustomed to so many dull books, that 

we find this quality to be a great recommendation. 

The “things not generally known” form a remedy 

for listlessness—and they help a person out of a 

bad temper. There is no exertion requisite to find 

the thread of the narrative. The reader may open 
the book where he pleases, and be certain to meet 
amusement or instruction. 

“ Henchman,” page 13, is defined as meaning a 
“haunchman,” from following the haunch of his 
master. In Scotland, the henchman was a fayou- 
rite counsellor, quite as much as servant, and 
generally the foster-brother of a chief. 

Eggs at Easter, or ‘ Pasch Eggs,’’ are said to 
have been used in the Romish Church as “ a sacred 
observance,”’ and “ prevailed among our ancestors 
before the Reformation.” The egg, we are told, 
was “doubtless considered as an emblem of the 
resurrection,” and jarther, “ it was usually coloured 
for the purpose, yellow, red, or blue.”” This may 
be all right, but in our own day—which was, of 
course, “long after the Reformation’”—we had 
“ Pasch eggs,” which we carefully dyed red with 
logwood, or yellow with the flowers of broom, on 
the Saturday afternoon immediately preceding 
Easter Sunday—which we only knew by these 
eggs, for Presbyterians do not observe Easter. The 
eggs were boiled hard during the process of dyeing 
—for this reason, that we employed them as bowls 
upon the grass on the Saturday afternoon, and 
reserved them to be eaten on the following morn- 


have been symbolica! of troubles in the present 
world, since the egg itself is to be considered 
symbolical of the resurrection. 

“Coroner” is supposed to be derived from the 
Latin “ corona,” as an officer of the Crown - and 
we are told that the word corresponds "with 
“crowner” in Scotch law, and as it is pronounced 
by the common people in England. The law of 
Scotland, and the common people in England, go 
to the mother tongue for the derivative “ crowner” 
from crown, instead cof “ coroner,” from coreng , 
but in Scotch law the office and the title are alike 
unknown—so much the more pity; and the word 
is never pronounced within Scotland except iy 
reading the English newspapers. 

Jeddart justice in Scotland is matched by Lyd- 
ford law in England. We quite understand Jed. 
dart, or Jedburgh, justice. That royal borough is 
upon the border, and courts had not days to spare 
for long investigations there ; but how it came to 
pass that Lydford, ;in Devonshire, should have 
given rise to the lines— , 


First hang and draw, 
Then hear the cause by Lydford law— 


is said to be accounted for by the state of the 
castle ; it being thought more humane to hang a 
prisoner at once, than to keep her or him in custody 
in the castle vaults. | 

We recommend Mr. Timbs’ volume of the second 
series as being 250 12mo pages of entertaining and 
instructive information. 


life and Books, or Records of Thought and Reading. 
By J. F. Borges. London: Bell and Daldy. 1 
vol., pp. 256, 


Trts book has a strange appearance. It consists 
of opinions, stated frequently in a few lines, and 
never exceeding one page or two. These opinions 
respect subjects mingled together, without much 
order. This, apparently, is disadvantageous, and 
it is also novel; but the general result is good. 
The volume is a pleasant one, for if the reader 
have not much time to spare, he can open it with 
the certainty of finding, in a dozen lines, the oocs- 
sion of thought. It is not a bad book to pat inte 
a man’s pocket who has two or three hundred miles 
of railway travelling before him, and does not waat 
continuous reading, but new thoughts here and 
there by the way. It is, perhaps, still more usefal 
to a studious personage, engaged upon any single 
pursuit, and anxious to disengage his thoughts for 
atime. It has also a close condensation of facts 
or extracts—the opinions of the writer, backed 
those of other authors, or by some curious 
quaint testimony. Although the volume is one of 
fragments, yet they are very excellent, and even 
complete in their kind; and they certainly display 
an immense fund of reading, and a ready powet d 





ing. The rolling upon the grass we assume to 





quotation. The volume, in its own “ hit-or-mis 
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=," contains many ideas worthy of being remem- 


bered.  Thus— 
present hit-or-miss way of choosing schools is ac- 
a jn, as an inevitable evil; and hundreds of those 
- are busying themselves about the education of the poor, 
fed that they are obliged themselves to take their chance 
for the instruction of their own families—thinking, however, 
that if they send their boys to an apparently fiourishing 
sebool, they cannot do much amiss. 


The improvement of general schools may some 
compel the working classes to} associate them- 
gives for the promotion of a more practical edu- 
tation among the higher classes of society, upon 
the plea that they suffer by the “ ignorant condition” 
of the wealthier persons in the community. 

There is an argument in favour of early mar- 
riages, like other arguments by Mr. Boyes, very 
brief and telling, which we also quote, because we 
pelieve it has more force in it than may be admitted 
generally, and takes little time to read :— 


Those who are such strenuous opponents of priestly and 
monastic professions, ought, if they were consistent, to urge 
a radical change in many of our social arrangements—to 
advocate early marriages, even where they are likely to 
mortify pride, by entailing considerable loss of social rank, 
sed to demand much trust in Providence. Nothing can be 
more inconsistent, and more like a pious fraud, than, what 
js common enough, for a clergyman, for instance, to repre- 
seat the Romish vow as almost impossible to be kept faith- 
fally, though taken in trast of supernatural assistance, and 
from religious motives, and yet to express the most indignant 
sarprise if a lapse takes place amongst the young but adult 
members of his own neighbourhood or circle. 


We may add, that Mr. Boyes does not advocate 
the propriety of the vow in question, and he fails 
to discriminate between compulsory and enforced 
bachelorship or spinsterhood, and a prudential, thus 
so far a voluntary, existence in these conditions. 
Jt is a non-natural existence, and objectionable, 
therefore, except on good reasons—and “ How can 
afamily subsist on three hundred a year ?” does not 
suggest one ; it only suggests the slavery of fashion 
and style. 

There is one of these little passages standing on 
pages 100 and 101, which rather clever personages 
of the age may read with advantage :— 


Tet us have fair play, at all events. It is continually 
insinuated that the Exeter Hall party think more of the 
interests of blacks, heathens, and barbarians, than of the 
destitate classes at home. This is a falsehood—an old 
lilsehood, and, what is worse, knéwn to be a falsehood by 
wome of those who promulgate it. None have done so much 
for the improvement of the neglected population at home as 
Lord Shaftesbury and some of his fcllowers—not in the way 
of mere subscription, but of actual personal exertion. Those 
tho have tried to do the most abroad, have generally tried 
to do the most at home. 





in English Poetry. By Joseru Parne. 
1 vol., pp. 466. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 

Tus present is the fourth edition of an excellent 

tillection of poetry, being, in reality, what the 

tame implies, The volume contains extracts from 





the works of nearly all we? great ar #4 

in our language, frequently preced ith some 
account of the poet, and accompanied with many 
notes on the verses. The selection had been made 
originally by Mr. Payne for the use, not of children 
chiefly, but of the young, and to make poetry 
subservient to the study of our own language. 
The public believe that he has been successfal— 
for this is the fourth edition. A book in its fourth 
edition defies critics. We are less displeased on 
that account, because we agree with the public. 
Mr. Payne’s studies of English poetry are remark- 
ably well chosen, and the foot-notes indicate care 
and labour. To Wordsworth’s song of the * Wan- 
dering Jew,” the legend told by Percy is affixed. 
According to it, the “ Wandering Jew” was Pilate’s 


| porter, who taunted the Saviour by saying —“ Go 


faster; why dost thou linger ?’’ The answer was 
—* TT, indeed, am going, but thou shalt tarry till 
I come.” The porter was converted, and became a 
* wanderer over the earth,” with whom an Armenian 
Bishop had the honour of dining in 1228. The 
origin of the legend refers to a very different indi- 
vidual from Pilate’s porter, of whom it was said, 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come”—evidently 
to check inquisitiveness into the future. 

In the celebrated poem, “The Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” Mr. Payne adopts the following 
reading of the third and fourth lines in the last 
stanza save one :— 

And we heard the distant and random gua 
Of the enemy sullenly firing. 
Then he says that there was another reading— 
And we heard by the distant and random gun 
That the foe were suddenly firing. 
The actual lines are, we believe— 
And we heard by the distant and random gan 
That the foe were sullenly firing. 

A little poem is taken from Miss Sigourney’s 
works—“ A Joy Springing out of Mourning’”’—in 
which these lines occur :— 


Thou hast a little bud 
Wrapt in thy breast, and fed with dews of love : 
Give me that bud. "Twill be a flower in heaven. 


Mr. Payne quotes Coleridge’s lines from the 
“Epitaph on an Infant,” as another passage in 
which “ this beautiful metaphor’’ is employed :— 

Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 


The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there. 


These four lines have the metaphorical use of bud 
for infancy—a very beautiful but a very common 
metaphor; and they have more errors than the 
application of the verb fade. Death is a “ curse” 
and an “enemy.” Therefore death would never 
do so good an action as bid a bud blossom in 
heaven, Death, according to Milton, is the child 
of Satan and Sin. Indeed, Milton’s idea is horrific 
—for Sin was the daughter of Satan, after the 
manner of Minerva’s birth; and we need not 
mention to any Miltonian reader how 

to Sin, and any other person need not care to 
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know. Seriously, Death is the last euemy, and we 
have no right to regard Death as other but an 
enemy, unless we disbelieve Scripture. Coleridge 
was not particular on these subjects, and forgot 
that sin is exactly the reason why the bud fades. 
The poison is in the leaves. It is expelled ere the 
bud blossoms in heaven ; and multitudes innumer- 
able are doubtless blossoms there, who were loag 
mourned here. Nor are the flowers inappropriate 
that mothers plant above the graves of infancy. 
However, we much like these studies of English 
poetry, and will be delighted to hear soon that 
they have gone to a fifth, and all the steps on to a 
tenth, edition. 





India Three Thousand Years Ago. By Joun WItson, 
D.D., F.R.S., of Bombay. 8vo, sewed, pp. 86. 
Bombay: Smith, Taylor, and Co. Edinburgh : 
W. Whyte and Co. 

Tuis pamphlet contains the statements—expanded, 

however, and illustrated by notes and proofs— 

made by the author in a lecture in connexion with 
the Mechanics’ Institution at the Town Hall, 

Bombay, last year. We are glad to notice that 

these lectures, of which this was one, are promoted 

by the Governor of Bombay, and attended by the 
natives. The subject of Dr. Wilson's lecture is 
expressed by the title; but we may remark that 

Dr. Wilson chiefly refers to the customs and the 

religious observances of the pale race, who, coming 

from the north, inhabited the district now known 
as the Punjaub, and gave the general name of 


POLITICAL 


Tue battle of Solferino closed the war. It may 
rank, therefore, among the decisive battles of the 
world. There are not many of them, but to the 
number historians will add Solferino. 

The Austrians had engaged 130,000 men, and 
the Allies 170,000 men. The combatants num- 


bered therefore 300,000. The superiority was | 


with the Allies, and it was nearly one third on the 
gross number of the Austrians. 

This return doubtless excludes two Austrian 
corps daruée who never got into the battle, as they 
lost their way. The Piedmontese were the 
heavier sufferers among the three ; they lost a larger 
number proportionately to their force, than their 
adversaries or their allies in killed and wounded. 
The loss of the Allies is run up to 22,000 in 
killed and wounded, that of the Austrians to 16,000; 
but the latter lost 4,000 deserters or prisoners, 
more probably the former; and the loss of the 
Allies in prisoners, although considerable, is not 
clearly stated. 

There was no pursuit. There would have been 
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India to a vast country which was then, 
thousand years ago, unconnected with them. 

These Aryas have left in their Vedas evidenogs 
of their character. They were a pastoral people 
The dairymaid’s place was one of honour, [It hee 
longed to the eldest daughter of the family, The 
lived in towns or villages; “ they knew the ae 
cesses of spinning and weaving ;” they wrought 
metals, and like the Hebrews a longer time since 
they had hatchets. Even their wheels had rims of 
iron round wood, after the fashion common amo 
ourselves, They had coats of mail for defence, 
and javelins, or swords, for offensive warfare ; the 
could manufacture porcelain wares; they had, like 
all similar nations, a fondness for jewellery; they 
used saddle horses, chariots, and waggons; the 
elephant was their servant ; they were herbalists, 
for medicinal purposes. We find that they had 
brewers, and we regret that, almost as a conse- 
quence of their love for fermented liquors, they 
had “the social evil’ and its votaries extremely 
common among them. They had also houses 
“licensed,” as we would say, ‘to sell spirits and 
wines.”’ Their great river was, according to Dr. 
Wilson, the Pishon or the Sindhu—meaning 
thereby, the river of Scinde, or the Indus. We 
do not think that he identifies the Indus with the 
Pishon, or that he can ever be successful in the 
attempt. 

He has given us another, and a most interesting 
and instructive paper on one of the original races 
of India, and we earnestly recommend the lecture 
to all who take an interest in Indian history. 


three 
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a pursuit, but the Austrian horse repelled the pur- 
suers—according to one statement, and the cir- 
cumstance explains the heavy loss of the French. 
‘Lightning, night, rain—a storm separated the 
armies. The Austrians went back to their quad- 
rangle in a thunder cloud. 
The peace of Villafranca, which is to be followed 
by the treaty of Zurich, is elsewhere mentioned. 
We need not again discuss it here. 
| Italy is in commotion still. The Dakes have 
not been restored yet. The Legations have not 
been regained for the Pope. On the contrary, 
they are occupied by numerous volunteers. Gari- 
baldi’s position is unknown. Klapka is sup 
to be employed in laying under a weight of francs 
the ardour of the Hungarian Legionaries. Kossath 
is in Switzerland. Both have been deceived. 
They share their deception with Count Cavour and 
his colleagues, who have resigned, and 
Italians by millions. } 
, . Louis Napoleon may not have much capacity t0 
deceive, but he has great fortune in- 
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The extreme Liberals of the Continent confided in 
him before April. The Whigs at home confided in | 
yim after July. He talks of disarmament, and the | 
ion of his army and navy. The Whigs be- | 
ijeve him to be capable of making a large reduction. 
fie proposes a congress of sovereigns at Paris, but 
the people will be unrepresented. Ie isthe mys- 
tery man, whose pretences cannot deccive intelli- 

t men, or any men who do not rather admire 

tion. 

The Whigs have got into comfort and office 
again, and there is no farther haste for a Reform 
Bill. The subject may be allowed to cool and 
wait. ‘The present session of parliament will 
faish in two weeks. The next session will begin 


’ towards the close of January. There will be no 


sutumn session ; and we do not blame the Ministry 
They will take good times when they cau get them. 

The campaign on election petitions has hitherto 

tarned out badly for the Liberals ; and we bitterly 

t that bribery and corruption have been 
clearly proved against several members, Glouces- 
ter, Huddersfield, and Norwich are now destitute 
of members, and the House of Commons may have 
sufficient virtue to suspend the writs. 

Mr. Cobden declines a seat in the Cabinet, ard 
Mr. Gibson has had his place—we heard once by 
way of treating the good people of Ashton to 
monthly, instead of triennial elections. Mr. Cob- 
den has been actuated honestly in making this con— 
clusion, and by regard for his principles. No poli- 
tician doubts the uprightucss of the member for 
Rochdale. He is now to recommence an agitation 
like that of former times, giving to the Cabinet an 
“independent support.” In that operation we 
wish him all success, good for himself and for 
others; but the old Latin proverb says “ Cave 
hominen uiius libri.” 

The honesty of some politicians actually renders 
them more dangerous than they would be—if they 
were worse gifted. Francis Joseph, we have 
heard, is a remarkably honest bigot, and a religious 
mat. Houesty is a permanent recommendation 
for the treasurer of a burial club, who does not 
give security for his intromissions ; but it is not 
the only requisite for a ruler of the people. 
Honesty indeed is occasionally its own reward. 
There is Mr Gilpin. “ John Gilpin was a citizen,’ 
adavery creditable, honest, aud upright pub- 
lisher in Bishopsgate-street Within. He aban- 
doued printed for written paper, and became a 
ader of the National Freehold Land Society. 
Afterwards he was chosen member for Notting- 
lum. Then he rose, through honesty, to the 
dignity of being tempted. The Zimes recorded this 
trial, and his virtue. Mr. Stanley decided on 

ing more of the secret. We all kuow the 
fest—how Mr. Gilpin became angry that avy gen- 
an should ask another gentleman to state the 
tame of a correspondent who had sought to allure 
im from the paths of political virtue, and that 


sorrespondent a lady. 
any lady were by letter vilely to tempt us to | 








vote or write against our conscientious scruples, by” 
the suggestion of the secretaryship to a board, we 
could burn the correspondence, without saying any- 
thing on the subject, or showing it to any gentle- 
man connected with the Zimes. This precaution 
would secure our fair correspondent from the 
machinations of Mr. Stanley. Very true, it would 
not secure the situation for being honest; and as 
one of his many practical jokes in the way of showing 
honesty to be the best policy, the present and 
witty Premier actually had Mr. Gilpin put into the 
office with which he had been tempted by the 
great unknown lady, who displayed considerable 
discrimination in her selection of a secretary for 
the Poor-law Board. The duty wili de performed 
well. Honesty is not always unprofitable—only 
it is not a man’s duty to advertise that he does 
not pick pockets, buy consciences, or sell his vote. 

Reverting to Mr. Cobden, we lament much to 
find “the one idea,” not the one volume, ruling 
strong in his mind on his return from the United 
States. He seems incurable of the notion that 
all nations are superior to ourselves. The United 
States, he told his hearers at Liverpool, had 
adopted direct taxation, with the slight exception 
that they had not adopted it in any way, unless 
for the particulars respecting which it has always 
been used at home. ‘Therefore, he thought that 
we should have a direct poll and property tax, be- 
cause the United States had adopted it in nothing 
whatever, except such expenditure as it has always 
been employed to meet in this country. He knew 
gentlemen, he said, in Chicago and Buffalo who 
paid several thousand dollars annually in direct 
taxation. Probably he docs, and he might know 
gentlemen in Glasgow or Manchester who paid 
larger sums. We cannot tell what may be paid, 
but we can tell that the United States do not 
raise a dollar of revenue for general purposes by 
direct taxation. The direct payments by the gen- 
tlemen of Buffalo and Chicago are for the police 
rates, poor rates, educational rates, and road rates 
of their cities or localities. The amount is, we 
believe, large, and expended roughly; but that 
must be the business of the localities, and we have 
to say on the subject that the United States raise 
their general revenue from the Custom-house and 
the land sales. 

Direct taxation may be preferable to indirect. 
The merits of the two are not involved by the im- 
propriety of continually directing us to examples 
of the benefits accomplished elsewhere, by a 
system, which on examination, turns out to be our 
own inall its “‘ beauties ’’ or “ imperfections.” 

The cause of Free-trade is said by Mr. Cobden 
to have secured for us valuable allies in the 
farmers of the Western States, and we are rejoiced 
to hear that we have, because it is possible that 
we may need them ; only at present the best proof 
of affection that they could afford would be to 
raise their general revenue, not for protection but 
“revenue” purposes. Their outlay for federal 
uses is met at present by taxes on importations cal- 
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culated to compete with domestic manufactures 
or prodace. They don’t tax tea, because they | 


POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 





The feelings expressed on the slavery qUestiog 
in this country, have had a certain influence jg 


don’t grow tea. They don’t tax coffee, because | maintaining an idea less of friendship than of 


they have not hitherto cultivated coffee. 
place a heavy tax on sugars, because the Louisiana 
planters produce sugars by the labour of their 
slaves. They tax all manufacturers heavily to 
please the Northern States, and iron heavily to 
compensate the iron-masters of Penusylvania. 

We do not advocate their system, but it is useless 


to name the United States, as supporters of Free- | 
trade, since their entire financial system is founded | 


indirect taxation, and “ protection to native 
industry !” 

A more important point, however, is the assist- 
ance which in extreme peril they are likely to 
afford us, and on it we should like to have more 
satisfactory evidence than a probability. When 
an opportunity was afforded to the States of sym- 
pathising with European nations iu a great struggle 
we cannot say that much of their sympathy came 
in our direction. It was rather reserved for the 
Russians. ‘The colonies did all in the power of 
colonists to identify themselves with this country ; 
but “our relatives” in the States did little or 
nothing for that end; and they were rather active 
with a different purpose. When the Indian re- 


bellion occurred we cannot recollect any instances | 


of collective sympathy from the States; but there 
is no difficulty in remembering the conduct of the 
colonists. The school books used in many States 
of the Union are not calculated even to encourage 


but to oppose mutual good feeling between the | 
Very active good will might, as | 


two countries. 
Mr. Cobden says, exist on great emergencies, but 
it is not found in common life. Even French 
s have a preference over British in the Union ; 

not when they are better, but when almost equally 
The result is that we are the best cus- 
tomers of the States, but if the truth be told they 
are not our best customers in return. We buy 


They | 








more from them than any other nation, but the | 
bullion which crosses the Atlantic does not remain | 


nere. It goes to France or Switzerland, or some- 
where else. 


rivalry between the empire and the republic, The 
great bulk of the population ia the Northern States 
are accustomed to slavery in the Southern, 

see difficulties in the way of its removal. Theis 


_ Emancipation Societies use language that should 
: break-up the Union, and the majority of the popa. 


lation who do not belong to them, consider that 
Great Britain is a vast Emancipation Society, 

We have many customs requiring improvement 
at home, and cannot afford the time requisite tg 
an ardent crusade for freedom over the world, and 
especially in the Carolinas; but somehow, or for 
some reason we deplore that Mr. Cobden’s assur. 
ances should only realise fancies in actual life; and 
that our Transatlantic cousins in the States are 
hardly so worthy of being imitated as he deems 
them, or quite so much disposed to form members 
of a happy family with us as he dreams, 

The discussions on foreign politics in the Com- 
mons lave elicited the fact that, some time since, 
the Ambassador from France requested our Govern. 
ment to forward proposals to Austria for peace, 
They were accordingly inclosed by Lord John 
Russell without any comments. These are the 
proposals referred to by Francis Josep! when he 
said to his people and his soldiers that he had ob. 
tained better terms from his adversaries than his 
natural allies were prepared to recommend. Oar 
Government did not recommend the terms. They 
merely inclosed them withouta note. After Louis 
Napoleon had succeeded in persuading our Govern- 
ment to offend the Austrians, he applied direct to 
the Austrian Emperor with better terms. Thus 
he conveyed to Britain and to Sardinia all the 
enmity caused at the Austrian court by the war; 
but he claims friendship and god will in exchange 
for his own generosity. He seeks to isolate the great 
military nations from the constitutional states ; for 
each nation with a free and a constitutional Go- 
vernment is a reproach to France and to Napo- 
leon, and it is keenly felt by Napoleon. 





A CAPSTAN 


Rolling along, bowling aloug, 
Over the seas we go ; 
Aud we heave up our anchor, singiug cur song, 
With a yeo, cheery, men, yeo ! 
Yeo, cheery, men, yeu! 


The winds and the waves will beat us about, 
And rocks lie awaiting below ; 
But our yards they are trim, and cur timbers are 
stout, 
So yeo, cheery, men, yeo! 
Yeo, cheery, mer, yeo! 


Monstrous and terrible roars the old sea, 
When winds make his white rage grow ; 





| How he swings him along 





CHORUS. 


Grim death lurks then in his heart “ for we’— 
But yeo, cheery, men, yeo! 
Yeo, cheery, men, yeo ! 
For well are we nurst on his broad boon breast 
When his rage shall overblow ; 


| Fed full of the bold free life—which is best ; 


So yeo, cheery, meu, yeo! ’ 
Yeo, cheery, men, yoo : 
*neath his ocean of air, 
In his great heart’s careless flow ! 
How we win his love when his wrath we dare -— 
Sing a yeo, cheery, men, yeo ! ; 
Yeo, cheery, men, yeo- 
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